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Rolling  on  the  River 

No  knowledgeable  sports  car  driver  wants  to  exceed  the  redline  on 
the  tachometer — he  knows  that  if  he  does,  he  invites  trouble.  As  the 
great  raft  racing  season  opens  in  Georgia,  we'd  like  to  suggest  there's  a 
redline  in  rafting  too.  And  a  rafter  who  goes  over  that  redline  may  get 
into  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

We're  not  going  to  recite  the  sad  litany  of  what  could  happen,  of 
what  has  happened — the  fatalities,  the  injuries,  the  accidents.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  be  a  wet  blanket,  as  our  rivers  are  great  recreational 
resources  to  be  enjoyed.  We  do  recommend  safety  conscious  recrea- 
tional usage. 

While  you're  reading  this,  relaxed  and  taking  it  easy,  your  common 
sense  tells  you  it's  smart  to  be  safe.  But  out  there  on  the  raft  in  the 
water,  with  all  the  frolicking,  with  the  blood  singing  and  the  adrenalin 
pumping,  we  ask  you  not  to  forget,  in  all  that  excitement,  to  take  care 
of  yourselves  instead  of  taking  chances. 

Rafting — for  those  who  enjoy  it — is  too  much  fun  to  be  a  one-shot 
proposition. 


/jA^^a    La  (Z^u^k^tuS^ 
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Clearly  troubled  praters 


By  Aaron  Pass 
Photos  by  OIG  Staff 


We  could  see  him  and  he  could  see  us;  it 
was  a  perfect  standoff.  Veteran  fishermen  say 
that  it's  a  waste  of  time  to  fool  with  any  fish 
you  can  see.  In  this  case  they  were  right.  The 
bass,  having  seen  enough,  drifted  slowly  forward 
for  a  few  inches  and  suddenly  scooted  out  of 
sight,  into  deeper  water.  No  mean  feat  in  the 
unbelievably  clear  water  of  Blue  Ridge  Lake, 
where  one  can  easily  scrutinize  the  bottom  10- 
15  feet  down. 

The  same  clear  water  which  was  our  undoing 
is  a  real  obstacle  to  the  many  anglers  who  fish 
Blue  Ridge — double  trouble  in  fact.  Wary  fish 
with  good  visibility  are  an  obvious  problem.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  approach  fish-holding 
spots  without  spooking  all  the  residents.  Except 
for  a  few  weeks  in  early  spring  when  rain  colors 
the  water  slighdy,  successful  fishing  on  Blue 
Ridge  is  mostly  a  night-time  venture.  Deep  troll- 
ing is  also  popular  during  the  summer  months 
when  the  water  is  clear. 

Another  problem  with  clear  water  is  more 
subtle  in  its  effects  on  Blue  Ridge's  fish  produc- 
tion and  the  angler's  stringer.  Blue  Ridge  is  a 
rather  infertile  lake,  low  in  the  dissolved  nutri- 
ents necessary  for  a  highly  productive  fishery — a 
situation  Blue  Ridge  shares  with  many  north 
Georgia  reservoirs. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Division  has  studied  Blue 
Ridge  closely  in  the  past  year  at  the  request  of 
local  residents.  Studies  to  determine  fish  popula- 
tions, presence  and  availability  of  forage  species, 
and  species  composition  are  being  carried  out. 
At  this  point,  the  conclusion  is  that  Blue  Ridge 
is  as  productive  as  natural  conditions  allow  and 
that  game  fish  species  are  present  in  good  num- 
bers. On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Blue  Ridge 
is  never  going  to  rival  the  richer  reservoirs  of 
middle  and  south  Georgia  in  terms  of  fish 
production. 


Of  course.  Blue  Ridge  has  some  things  going 
for  it  that  southern  waters  can't  match — small- 
mouth  bass  and  walleye  ( also  known  as  "pike" ) . 
These  two  highly  prized  game  species  prefer 
cool  waters  and  are  very  much  at  home  in  the 
clear  depth  of  the  lake.  They  are  abundant  in 
only  a  few  other  reservoirs,  which  are  also  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state. 

Blue  Ridge  is  perhaps  one  of  the  top  walleye 
lakes  in  the  state  and  its  smallmouth  popula- 
tion is  very  good.  Largemouth  bass  are  also 
present,  apparently  in  numbers  equal  to  the 
smallmouths.  Crappie  and  bluegill  populations 
are  not  heavy,  but  the  fish  are.  The  individual 
fish  of  these  species  reach  large  sizes,  perhaps 
due  to  the  low  density  populations.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  pick  up  big  bluegills  while  plugging 
for  bass. 

Trout  are  present  in  the  lake,  but  they  don't 
get  much  attention.  Big  catfish  do,  and  local 
anglers  hoist  many  big  channel  and  flathead  cat- 
fish from  these  waters. 

Located  between  Morgantown  and  Blue 
Ridge,  the  lake  has  three  public  launching  ramps 
and  one  commercial  marina.  There  are  3,320 
acres  of  the  lake  and  it  is  very  deep.  It  was  im- 
pounded in  the  1930s  and  is  presently  operated 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Another  TVA  lake,  Nottely,  is  as  different 
from  Blue  Ridge  as  day  from  night.  Although 
only  30  miles  away,  Nottely's  4,290  acres  are 
comparatively  shallow.  It  is  not  really  similar 
to  any  other  lake  in  North  Georgia.  Lake  Sin- 
clair in  Middle  Georgia  may  be  the  closest  com- 
parison. Located  northwest  of  Blairsville,  Notte- 
ly has  three  public  launching  ramps,  and  there 
are  two  commercial  facilities. 

The  dingy  green  water  of  Nottely  is  known 
for  good  largemouth  bass  fishing.  Spotted  bass 
are  also  present,  but  smallmouths  are  very  rare. 
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There  is  no  second  story  fishery  for  trout.  Wall- 
eyes have  been  stocked,  but  they  are  not  often 
caught.  White  bass  have  also  been  introduced 
and  offer  fair  fishing. 

Game  and  Fish  Division  research  projects  on 
Lake  Nottely  indicate  its  worth  as  a  fishery. 
Creel  checks  and  cove  samples  show  good  popu- 
lations of  both  game  and  forage  species  and 
good  production  of  fry.  A  1973  creel  check 
showed  the  most  successful  bass  fishing  occurred 
in  late  .June  and  again  in  late  October  and 
early  November.  Creel  checks  conducted  last 
summer  reveal  the  average  bass  caught  weighed 
2.9  pounds.  The  bass  caught  was  composed  of 
92  percent  largemouth  and  8  percent  spotted 
bass. 

Besides  bass,  Nottely  is  known  as  a  good  cat- 
fishing  spot.  Both  channel  and  flatheads  are 
present  and  some  whoppers  are  caught.  The 
state  record  flathead,  51  pounds  and  15  ounces, 
was  caught  there  in  1969. 

Another  prized  game  fish  may  have  a  future 
in  Nottely.  Striped  bass  were  introduced  several 
years  ago  and  are  beginning  to  turn  up  in  the 
creel.  The  stockings  took  place  in  1969,  1971, 
1973  and  1975.  Recent  sampling  with  gill  nets 
have  turned  up  some  nice  stripers,  with  some  in 
the  25-pound  category.  Not  many  fishermen  go 
after  the  stripers,  probably  because  few  really 
know  how  to  fish  for  them. 

We  share  Lake  Chatuge,  near  Hiawassee, 
with  North  Carolina.  Georgia  fishing  licenses 
are  honored  only  in  the  main  portion  of  the  lake, 
not  up  tributaries  on  the  North  Carolina  side, 
nor  can  the  boats  be  tied  to  any  structure  on  the 
North  Carolina  side.  Chatuge,  also  TVA  built 
and  administered,  totals  7,150  acres  of  clear, 
deep  water.  There  are  three  public  launching 
ramps  and  several  commercial  facilities. 

Chatuge  is  more  similar  to  Blue  Ridge  than 
Nottely  in  appearance  and  fishing.  The  prob- 
lems of  high  visibility  and  low  fertility  also 
plague  Chatuge  anglers.  Successful  techniques 
are  similar  on  the  two  lakes,  with  night  fishing 
being  popular. 

Chatuge  is  the  only  Georgia  reservoir  which 
rivals  Blue  Ridge's  smallmouth  fishing  and  is 
very  popular  for  this  species.  The  state  record 
smallmouth  was  caught  there  in  1973.  The  lake 
is  stocked  with  trout,  another  very  popular  spe- 
cies. Walleye  have  been  stocked  and  are  being 


taken  by  fishermen. 

Largemouth  and  spotted  bass,  white  bass, 
bream,  and  crappie  round  out  Chatuge's  comple- 
ment of  gamefish.  Each  species  is  very  popular 
with  its  respective  following. 

The  three  TVA  lakes  provide  very  interesting 
fishing  experiences.  Their  mountain  setting 
makes  for  great  scenery  and  offers  a  host  of  rec- 
reational experiences  to  families.  True,  these 
lakes  are  somewhat  difficult  to  fish,  but  most 
anglers  relish  challenge.  With  smallmouth,  wall- 
eye, stripers  and  trout  in  the  offing,  the  challenge 
is  quite  intriguing.  ^ 
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Above,  the  heaiiliful  blue  water  mid  wooded  shoreline 
of  Lake  Bhie  Ridge  suggest  a  northwoods  lake.  These 
anglers  try  a  rocky  point  for  bass. 


At  left,  Game  and  Fish  Division  population  studies 
indicate  adequate  populations  and  reproduction  in 
Blue  Ridge. 


At  far  left,  an  angler  adds  a  nice  snialhnouth  to  his 
mixed  stringer  of  walleye  and  snialhnouth.  Blue  Ridge 
is  good  for  these  species. 


On  previous  page,  in  an  early  morning  mist,  fisheries 
biologist  prepares  to  conduct  a  cove  sample  to  study 
population  and  species  composition. 
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Button 
Gwinnett 


By  Susan  Wood 
Photos  by  Staff 


His  signature  is  worth  thousands 
of  dollars.  One  of  Georgia's  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
he  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  an  old 
enemy  in  1777.  However,  some 
years  later  his  burial  place  could  not 
be  found,  and  it  was  not  until  1957 
that  his  remains  were  discovered. 
An  interesting  character  whose  life 
is  quite  an  enigma,  his  name  was 
Button  Gwinnett. 

Born  in  England  about  the  time 
Oglethorpe  founded  Georgia,  Button 
Gwinnett  began  his  career  early, 
probably  as  an  apprentice  to  his 
Uncle  William,  a  merchant.  At  22  he 
married  Ann  Bourne  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  her  father,  a 
grocer.  No  one  knows  how  long  this 
partnership  lasted. 

The  exact  date  Button  Gwinnett 
arrived  in  Savannah  isn't  known.  By 
1765,  however,  Gwinnett  had  pur- 
chased (with  borrowed  funds)  a  gen- 
eral store  in  Savannah  which  he  ad- 
vertised in  the  Georgia  Gazette  in 
early  October  1765.  About  a  month 


later,  Gwinnett  became  interested  in 
the  sale  of  St.  Catherines  Island. 
Gwinnett  soon  sold  his  store  and  be- 
came a  planter  on  St.  Catherines,  10 
miles  across  the  bay  from  Sunbury. 

Button  Gwinnett,  it  seems,  was  al- 
ways in  debt.  He  had  begun  borrow- 
ing heavily  in  1759  to  set  up  an  ex- 
porting business  before  he  left  En- 
gland. After  that  came  more  bor- 
rowing to  purchase  his  Savannah 
general  store.  His  money  problems 
increased  with  the  purchase  of  St. 
Catherines  and,  later,  more  land  and 
many  slaves.  He  never  quite  paid 
off  his  old  debts  before  borrowing 
again  and  in  the  late  1760s  began 
borrowing  from  new  creditors  to  pay 
his  old  debts.  In  1770  Gwinnett 
even  began  mortgaging  his  island. 

His  money  crisis  peaked  in  1773 
when  creditors  sold  St.  Catherines  to 
pay  Gwinnett's  mounting  debts. 
Through  some  arrangement,  how- 
ever, Gwinnett  and  his  family  were 
allowed  to  live  on  the  island  where 
a  portion  of  his  dormer-windowed 


house  still  stands. 

None  of  these  financial  problems 
seemed  to  slow  Button  Gwinnett's 
political  rise.  His  life  in  politics  be- 
gan in  1767  when  he  was  named 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  both  St. 
Johns  and  St.  Andrews  Parishes, 
where  he  owned  property. 

In  1769  Gwinnett  was  elected 
representative  from  St.  Johns  Parish 
to  the  Commons  House  of  Assem- 
bly, the  forerunner  of  the  present 
state  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Assembly  convened  on  the  last  Mon- 
day in  October  1769,  but  when  the 
day  arrived  Button  Gwinnett  was 
not  in  Savannah  to  take  his  seat.  A 
week  passed  with  still  no  sign  of  Mr. 
Gwinnett,  so  the  Speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly issued  a  warrant  for  his  ar- 
rest. On  November  14,  a  messenger 
arrived  with  Gwinnett  in  tow,  Gwin- 
nett explaining  that  he  had  been  ill. 
The  incident  did  not  dim  the  respect 
and  confidence  his  fellow  representa- 
tives had  in  him,  for  the  next  day 
he  was  appointed  to  iin  important 
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thrcc-man  committee  which  was  to 
come  up  with  a  plan  to  prevent  steal- 
ing of  cattle  and  horses. 

But  Button  Gwinnett  did  not  learn 
his  lesson.  In  October  1771,  when 
the  Assembly  reconvened  after  a 
summer  recess,  Gwinnett  was  absent 
again.  By  February  20  he  had  still 
not  appeared  nor  had  he  sent  a 
message  of  explanation,  so  the 
speaker  again  issued  a  warrant  for 
Gwinnett's  arrest.  However,  Royal 
Governor  James  Wright  dissolved 
the  Assembly  two  days  later,  so 
when  the  messenger  returned  with 
Gwinnett,  there  was  no  Assembly  to 
report  to. 

After  this,  Gwinnett  retired  from 
public  life  for  a  few  years,  his  time 
being  consumed  with  his  financial 
problems. 

Georgia  was  the  youngest,  poor- 
est, most  remote  and  least  populated 
of  the  13  colonies  in  the  years  before 
the  Revolution  and  was  late  in  ex- 
hibiting any  of  the  Revolutionary 
fervor  of  the  northern  colonies.  In 
fact,  some  say  it  was  only  because  of 
the  patriotic  people  in  St.  Johns 
Parish  that  Georgia  even  partici- 
pated at  all. 

On  July  4,  1775,  the  first  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  Georgia  met, 
composed  of  men  from  St.  Johns 
Parish.  Lyman  Hall  was  there,  along 
with  Archibald  Bulloch,  John  Hous- 
toun.  Noble  Wymberly  Jones  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Joachim  Zubley, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  who  later 
turned  Loyalist  and  left  the  Con- 
gress. At  first  Button  Gwinnett  took 
no  active  part  in  the  Congress,  being 
too  caught  up  in  his  personal  prob- 
lems to  feel  any  patriotic  spirit. 

But  on  February  2,  1776,  the 
Provincial  Congress  elected  John 
Houstoun,  Archibald  Bulloch,  Ly- 
man Hall,  George  Walton  and  But- 
ton Gwinnett  to  serve  as  Georgia's 
official  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  Philadelphia.  Lyman 
Hall  was  already  serving  as  Geor- 
gia's unofficial  delegate.  With  this 
appointment.  Button  Gwinnett  be- 
came a  new  man,  a  Revolutionary 
patriot. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Button 
Gwinnett  and  a  Scotsman,  Lachlan 
Mcintosh,    first    clashed.    Gwinnett 


had  been  an  active  candidate  for  the 
post  of  commander  of  Georgia's  bat- 
talion of  eight  troops.  There  was, 
however,  some  opposition  to  his 
appointment,  so  to  avoid  contro- 
versy he  withdrew  when  offered  the 
post  of  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  Who  did  get  the  position 
Gwinnett  had  coveted?  Lachlan  Mc- 
intosh. This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  enmity  which  eventually  killed 
Gwinnett. 

While  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, Gwinnett  served  on  many  im- 
portant committees.  For  instance, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  committee 
to  draft  the  historic  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 

But  without  question,  the  most 
outstanding  act  of  Button  Gwinnett's 
political  life  was  his  working  for  and 
signing  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Many  historians  feel  that  it 
was  Button  Gwinnett,  not  Lyman 
Hall,  who  provided  the  power  and 
eloquence  of  the  Georgia  delegation 
in  the  three-day  debate  over  the 
introduction  of  "certain  resolutions 
respecting  independency."  No  rec- 
ord exists  of  most  of  the  crucial  de- 
bates in  the  Continental  Congress. 
Contrary  to  history  lessons,  July  2. 
not  July  4,  was  the  day  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  declared  their  inde- 
pendence. On  July  3  and  July  4, 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
debated  the  wording  of  the  declara- 
tion, and  on  July  4  Thomas  Jefferson 
asked  each  member  present  to  sign 
this  new  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence which  had  been  written  on 
paper.  This  original  document  has 
never  been  found.  The  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which 
is  on  exhibit  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  Washington  is  written  on 
panlmient.  not  paper.  It  seems  that 
on  July  19,  1776,  Congress  resolved 
that  the  Declaration  be  engrossed 
".  .  .  on  parchment  with  the  title  and 
stile  of  'The  Unanimous  Declaration 
of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of 
America'.  .  .  ."  This  parchment  copy 
was  actually  signed  August  2. 

After  signing  the  Declaration  on 
that  day.  Button  Gwinnett  left  Phila- 
delphia for  his  month-long  return 
trip  to  Savannah.  Gwinnett  still 
wanted  to  be  a  izreat  miiitarv  leader, 


not  having  forgotten  his  loss  to 
Lachlan  Mcintosh.  Since  Gwinnett 
and  Lyman  Hall  had  secured  author- 
ization from  the  Continental  Con- 
gress for  two  more  continental  regi- 
ments in  Georgia,  plus  two  com- 
panies of  artillery  and  a  regiment  of 
rangers,  Gwinnett  wanted  a  post  as 
commander  of  one  of  these  new  regi- 
ments. But  before  he  arrived  in  Sa- 
vannah, George  Walton  and  other 
members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress contrived  to  have  William 
Moultrie,  Christopher  Gadsden  and, 
yes,  Lachlan  Mcintosh  appointed  to 
the  posts  of  brigadier  general.  This 
gave  Gwinnett  further  reason  to  de- 
spise Mcintosh. 

On  returning  to  Georgia,  Gwin- 
nett instituted  plans  to  set  up  a 
strong  state  government  as  author- 
ized by  the  Continental  Congress. 
Before  his  return,  it  was  even  ru- 
mored that  Gwinnett  was  returning 
to  oust  Archibald  Bulloch  from  his 
position  as  president  of  Georgia. 

So  in  October  1776.  Georgia's 
first  Constitutional  Convention  met 
in  Savannah.  Though  no  complete 
record  remains,  it  is  known  that  But- 
ton Gwinnett  was  elected  speaker  of 
the  Convention.  And  historians 
agree  that  Gwinnett  did  the  major 
work  in  drafting  that  first  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  Februarv  5, 
1777. 

In  February  1777,  while  work 
was  still  continuing  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, President  Archibald  Bulloch 
died  suddenly,  mysteriously.  Rumor 
had  it  that  he  was  poisoned.  The 
Executive  Council,  which  had  been 
formed  by  Bulloch  the  year  before, 
appointed  Button  Gwinnett  as  in- 
terim president  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  state's  army. 

While  in  this  position  of  power 
and  at  a  time  when  the  British  were 
encroaching  on  Georgia's  southern 
border,  Button  Gwinnett,  on  advice 
of  his  Council  of  Safety,  ordered  an 
expedition  to  capture  East  Florida. 
But  instead  of  entrusting  command 
of  the  expedition  to  the  ranking  mili- 
tary ofiicer,  Lachlan  Mcintosh, 
Gwinnett  determined  to  lead  the 
venture  himself.  As  commander-in- 
chief,  Gwinnett  could  legally  do  this, 
but   he  had   an  ulterior  motive — to 
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embarrass  Mcintosh  by  not  consult- 
ing him  about  the  expedition.  Gwin- 
nett wanted  to  be  the  one  to  give 
orders  to  Gen.  Mcintosh.  The  entire 
expedition  was  a  dismal  failure  due 
partially  to  lack  of  cooperation  from 
Mcintosh  and  the  men  who  were 
loyal  to  him. 

About  the  same  time,  in  mid- 
March  1777,  Gwinnett  received  a 
letter  from  John  Hancock,  president 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  stating 
that  a  letter  from  Patrick  Tonyn, 
governor  of  East  Florida,  had  been 
intercepted.  That  letter  gave  evi- 
dence that  George  Mcintosh,  a 
member  of  Georgia's  Congress  and 
brother  of  Lachlan  Mcintosh,  was 
guilty  of  treason  for  shipping  sup- 
plies to  British  troops  in  Florida. 

George  Mcintosh  had  crossed 
paths  with  Button  Gwinnett  be- 
fore. On  March  4  of  that  year,  as 
a  member  of  the  Assembly,  George 
Mcintosh  had  refused  to  sign  Gwin- 
nett's commission  as  interim  pres- 
ident, saying  that  Gwinnett  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  he  would 
choose.  This  "proof"  of  Mcintosh's 
treason  was  just  what  Gwinnett 
needed  to  get  revenge.  Unable  to  get 
a  quorum  of  the  Assembly,  Gwinnett 
immediately  ordered  Mcintosh  to 
the  common  jail.  When  the  Assem- 
bly did  reconvene,  they  ordered  Mc- 
intosh released.  But  Gwinnett  had 
only  begun  to  get  his  revenge.  This 
treason  charge  against  his  brother 
had  tarnished  Lachlan  Mcintosh's 
reputation  as  well,  and  Gwinnett  or- 
dered him  relieved  of  his  command 
of  Georgia's  troops. 

In  May  1777,  the  first  Assembly 
under  the  new  state  Constitution  met 
and  elected  as  governor  John  Adam 
Treutlen.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
term  "governor"  was  used  in  Geor- 
gia. As  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  Button  Gwinnett  was  also 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  state's  As- 
sembly. The  controversy  over  the 
Mcintosh  affair  was  still  a  topic  of 
concern,  although  the  majority  of 
people  had  completely  lost  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  Lachlan 
Mcintosh.  Word  spread  through  the 
colony  that  Lachlan  had  been  in- 
volved with  his  brother  George  in 
supplying  food  to  the  British  in  Flor- 


A  portion  oj  ihi.s  house  on  St.  Catherines  Island  was  once  owned  by  Button 
Gwinnett.  In  1765  Gwinnett  purchased  the  island  jroin  Thomas  Bosomworth 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Musgrove,  the  Cherokee  who  aided  Oglethorpe  when  he 
landed  on  Yamacraw  Bluff  in  1733.  Though  his  island  was  sold  in  1773  to  pay 
his  debts,  Gwinnett  continued  to  live  here. 


ida  and  that  Lachlan  profited  great- 
ly from  the  venture. 

The  new  Assembly  agreed  to  hear 
both  Mcintosh  and  Gwinnett  state 
their  cases  and  on  May  15  concluded 
that  Button  Gwinnett  was  right  in 
stripping  Lachlan  Mcintosh  of  his 
command.  This  was  more  than  Mc- 
intosh could  stand.  He  rose  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  entire  Assembly 
called  Gwinnett  "a  scoundrel  and  a 
lying  rascal."  When  neither  the 
speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Noble 
Wymberly  Jones,  nor  any  other 
members  called  Mcintosh  to  order 
or  reprimanded  him,  Gwinnett  felt 
there  was  no  other  course  open  to 
him  than  to  challenge  Mcintosh  to 
a  duel.  The  celebrated  Gwinnett- 
Mcintosh  duel  was  among  the  first 
of  many  such  political  duels  to  take 
place  in  Georgia. 

Gwinnett  quickly  wrote  a  note  to 
Mcintosh  challenging  him  to  a  meet 
before  sunrise  the  next  dav,  Friday, 
May  16.  It  is  said  that  Mcintosh  re- 
plied sarcastically  that  "although  the 
hour  was  earlier  than  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  rising,"  he  would  meet  Mr. 
Gwinnett. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  two 
met  outside  Savannah,  accompanied 
by  friends  and  onlookers.  When 
asked  what  distance  he  desired, 
Gwinnett  replied  boldly,  "Whatever 
distance  the  General  pleases."  It  was 


finally  decided  that  they  stand  only 
10  feet  apart.  When  someone  sug- 
gested that  the  enemies  mark  their 
paces  back  to  back,  then  whirl  and 
fire,  Mcintosh  objected,  "By  no 
means.  Let  us  see  what  we  are 
about." 

The  two  fired  simultaneously,  and 
Gwinnett  fell  to  the  ground  crying, 
"My  thigh  is  broken."  His  left  thigh 
was,  indeed,  broken.  Mcintosh  was 
wounded  in  "the  thick  of  the  leg" 
but  remained  standing  and  asked  if 
Gwinnett  would  like  to  have  another 
shot.  Never  giving  up.  Gwinnett  said 
he  would  if  others  would  help  him 
up.  His  friends  refused  his  request. 

As  the  weather  was  hot  and 
humid  amid  the  swamps,  gangrene 
set  in.  Button  Gwinnett  died  three 
days  later.  May  19,  1777.  Mcintosh 
was  confined  to  bed  for  several 
months  but  finally  recovered. 

Apparently  neither  man  really 
meant  to  kill  the  other.  Each  could 
have,  the  distance  between  them 
being  a  scant  10  feet.  Either  both 
were  terrible  marksmen,  which  is 
unlikely,  or  both  aimed  low  to  mere- 
ly wound  the  other.  It  is  said  that 
Mcintosh  was  actually  quite  despon- 
dent over  Gwinnett's  death  which 
was  officially  attributed  to  the  at- 
tending doctor's  lack  of  skill.  At  any 
rate,  Mrs.  Gwinnett  later  declared 
Mcintosh     "totally     innocent     and 
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blameless"  in  her  husband's  death. 

What  happened  to  Gwinnett's 
body  after  his  death  remained  a 
mystery  for  decades.  TTiere  could  be 
found  no  official  record  of  his  fu- 
neral nor  his  burial  place,  and  by 
1848,  any  gravestone  that  might 
have  marked  the  burial  site  had  dis- 
appeared. In  the  late  1950s,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  the  late  Arthur  J. 
Funk,  Gwinnett's  remains  and  burial 
place  were  discovered  in  Savannah 
in  what  was  Christ  Church  Ceme- 
tery, now  called  Colonial  Park.  The 
story  of  the  discovery  is  fascinating 
in  itself. 

In  1957  Funk,  a  retired  educator 
and,  later,  state  representative  from 
Savannah,  unearthed  a  gravestone 
which  he  believed  must  have  marked 
the  burial  place  of  Button  Gwinnett. 
Time  had  erased  the  hard  evi- 
dence to  back  up  Funk's  claim.  The 
name  on  the  weathered  gravestone, 
found  beneath  the  dirt,  had  been 
erased  by  time  and  weather,  but  visi- 
ble on  the  marker  were  several  Ts 
and  7s  as  if  the  stonecutter  had 
practiced  these  most  repeated  letters 
of  "Button  Gwinnett,  1735  -  1777." 

Further  evidence  turned  up  a  left 
thigh  bone  with  a  hole  through  it — 
a  hole  that  a  pistol  ball  might  make. 
Several  other  clues  seemed  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim,  but  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  in  Washington,  D.C. 
repudiated  it. 

Nevertheless,  in  October  1959, 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Savan- 
nah formally  recognized  Colonial 
Park  as  the  burial  place  of  Button 
Gwinnett.  But  the  story  didn't  end 
there. 

When  Gwinnett's  remains  were 
found — or  probably  found — a  bat- 
tle ensued  between  the  cities  of  Sa- 
vannah and  Augusta  over  where 
Button  Gwinnett  should  be  reburied. 
In  1848  the  city  of  Augusta  had 
moved  the  bodies  of  Lyman  Hall  and 
George  Walton  to  a  site  near  the 
present  Augusta-Richmond  County 
Municipal  Building  and  placed  a 
monument  there  honoring  the  Geor- 
gia signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Augustans  felt  that 
this  was  the  most  appropriate  place 
for  Button  Gwinnett  to  be  reburied. 
Savannah  citizens  heartily  disagreed. 


//(  Savannah's  Colonial  Park  this  1 5-foot  marble  motuiment  now  marks 
the  site  oj  Button  Gwinnett's  burial  place.  Erected  in  1964,  seven  years  after 
Gwinnett's  purported  remains  were  discovered  by  Arthur  J.  Funk  of  Savannah, 
the  memorial  is  inscribed  with  a  reproduction  of  Gwinnett's  famous  signature. 


believing  that  Gwinnett  should  re- 
main where  he  was  originally  buried. 
TTiis  dispute  continued  for  several 
years,  along  with  the  debate  over  the 
authenticity  of  the  bones.  During 
these  seven  years,  the  remains  were 
kept  in  a  copper-lined  oak  box.  In 
October  1964,  Button  Gwinnett  was 
reburied  in  Colonial  Park;  a  15-foot 
Greek  Revival  monument  now 
marks  the  site. 

Because  of  its  rarity,  Gwinnett's 
signature  is  worth  thousands  of  dol- 


lars. In  January  1926,  his  autograph 
brought  $22,500  in  a  New  York 
auction.  The  year  before,  another 
Gwinnett  autograph  had  brought 
$14,000.  But  the  largest  amount 
paid  for  the  signature  of  this  "harsh, 
ambitious  man"  was  $52,000,  the 
highest  ever  paid  for  any  signature. 

It  has  been  said  that  Button  Gwin- 
nett's zeal  for  his  country  was 
marred  by  bitter  personal  jealousy 
and  hatred.  Perhaps  this  is  true.  But 
he  was  a  patriot  still.  §' 
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By  Dr.  James  R.  Howell 
Georgia  Experiment  Station 
Experiment,  Georgia 
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.mong  the  most  remarkable  wonders  of 
nature  are  the  small,  eight-legged  creatures  we 
call  spiders.  Beautifully  colored,  they  have  strik- 
ing habits  and  complex  life  histories,  but  are 
seldom  noticed  by  the  casual  observer.  Spiders 
are  not  insects  and  should  not  be  confused  with 
them,  for  spiders  have  eight  legs  instead  of  six, 
and  have  neither  compound  eyes  nor  antennae. 
All  are  predacious  and  for  their  tiny  size  are 
highly  skilled  and  extremely  efficient.  Spiders 
are  instrumental  in  keeping  hordes  of  harmful 
insects  in  check.  Their  numbers  are  estimated  to 
be  about  50,000  per  acre  in  grassy  habitats,  and 
in  a  lifetime  they  destroy  many  times  their  num- 
ber in  insects  and  other  small  creatures. 

The  belief  that  all  spiders  are  poisonous  gives 
these  amazing  animals  an  ill-deserved  reputa- 
tion. Spiders  are  generally  harmless  to  man  and, 
throughout  the  world,  only  a  handful  are  con- 
sidered dangerous.  In  Georgia  two  small  groups, 
the  black  widow  spider  and  the  brown  recluse 
spider  and  its  kin,  are  of  medical  importance. 

The  southern  black  widow  is  common 
throughout  Georgia  in  places  such  as  trash  piles, 
stumps,  under  stones  or  logs,  in  outdoor  privies 
and  is  common  under  overhanging  roadbanks 
and  in  water  meter  boxes.  This  spider  is  usually 
found  in  an  inverted  position  near  the  center  of 
an  irregularly  tangled  web  made  of  coarse  silk. 
It  is  easily  identifiable  by  the  red  hourglass 
marking  found  on  its  underside. 

The  brown  recluse  spider  is  more  common 
in  Georgia  than  was  previously  believed.  It  is 
currently  known  in  13  counties  and  is  sus- 
pected to  be  in  many  more.  The  bite  of  this 
species  produces  a  necrotic  sore  that  is  slow 
to  heal.  The  spider  is  brown  to  brownish  grey, 
with  a  definite  fiddle-shaped  marking  on  the 
body  just  behind  the  eyes.  It  shies  away  from 
lights  and  is  usually  found  where  darkness  is  the 


rule.  When  homes  are  invaded,  the  recluse  is 
found  beneath  or  behind  furniture,  behind  pic- 
ture frames  and  in  the  backs  of  closets. 

Because  of  a  few  species  like  the  black  widow 
and  brown  recluse  (both  of  which  are  easily 
recognizable)  man  has  come  to  regard  spiders 
as  loathsome  creatures  to  be  shunned  and 
avoided.  Spiders,  however,  are  generally  benefi- 
cial, interesting  animals  whose  complex  be- 
havior and  life  histories  offer  endless  fascination 
to  observers.  Spiders  can  generally  be  divided 
into  two  superficial  groups:  those  that  construct 
webs  for  prey  capture  and  those  that  actually 
hunt  their  prey. 

Web-building  spiders  come  in  a  multitude  of 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  the  structures  of  their  webs 
are  equally  variable.  Argiopids,  or  orb-weaving 
spiders,  spin  circular,  geometrical  webs  which 
ensnare  jumping  or  flying  insects.  The  spider 
usually  sits  either  in  the  center  of  its  web  or 
in  a  retreat  some  distance  from  the  snare.  When 
an  insect  becomes  entangled  in  the  web,  it 
thrashes  about  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  causing 
vibrations  which  are  sensed  by  the  spider.  The 
spider  rushes  out,  bites  the  struggling  insect 
and  wraps  it  in  a  cocoon  of  silk.  This  silk  is 
produced  by  special  glands  at  the  posterior  of 
the  body  and  is  applied  by  the  hind  legs. 

Theridiids,  or  comb-footed  spiders  (so  called 
because  of  a  comb-like  structure  made  of  modi- 

A  crab  spider. 
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lied  hairs  on  each  hind  leg),  hang  upside  down 
Mi  the  center  of  irregularly  shaped  webs  which 
lave  strands  of  silk  running  in  all  directions. 
These  spiders  usually  completely  wrap  their 
prey  before  approaching  close  enough  to  bite  it. 

'(C  victim  is  then  dragged  to  the  center  of  the 
v-eb  to  be  consumed  at  the  leisure  of  its  assail- 
ant. One  species,  the  common  house  spider,  is 
responsible  for  many  of  the  cobwebs  found  in 
and  around  the  home.  The  black  widow  is  also  a 
member  of  this  family. 

Agelenids,  or  grass  spiders,  spin  a  platform- 
like web  over  low  vegetation.  One  common  spe- 
cies builds  its  web  in  the  outside  corners  of 
windows.  They  have  a  silken  retreat  at  one  end 
of  this  flat  sheet  in  which  they  wait  until  some 
small  organism  becomes  tangled  in  their  sticky 
snare.  The  spider  then  rushes  out,  bites  the  vic- 
tim and  carries  it  down  the  retreat  to  be  fed 
upon.  They  also  scurry  down  this  silken  tube  to 
safety  when  frightened.  The  webs  of  grass 
spiders  are  particularly  noticeable  in  lawns  and 
other  open  areas  during  the  early  morning  hours 
while  the  dew  is  still  clinging  to  them. 

Hunting  spiders  do  not  use  webs  for  prey  cap- 
ture. Wolf  spiders,  lynx  spiders,  jumping  spiders 
and  crab  spiders  are  all  common  hunters,  and 
are  all  appropriately  named  for  some  intriguing 
aspect  of  their  appearance  or  behavior.  Each 
of  these  groups  has  developed  its  own  unique 
hunting  habits. 

Some  of  our  largest  and  most  common  hunt- 
ers belong  to  the  family  Lycosidae,  or  wolf 
spiders.  Members  of  this  group  chase  their  prey, 
and  for  this  reason  the  typical  genus  of  the 

A  female  wolf  spider,  carrying  young  on  her  back. 


A  large  wolf  spider. 

family  was  named  Lycosa,  from  the  Greek  word 
for  wolf.  Many  of  these  stealthy  hunters  are 
most  active  at  night  and  are  commonly  found 
running  through  grasses  or  lurking  under 
stones,  especially  in  damp  situations.  Wolf 
spiders  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  spherical  sac  made 
of  silk  which  the  female  produces.  This  sac  is 
carried  attached  to  the  spider's  posterior  until 
the  eggs  hatch.  The  young  spiderlings  climb  up 
onto  the  back  of  their  mother  and  remain  there 
a  week  or  so  before  setting  out  on  their  own. 

Young  spiders  of  most  families  disperse  over 
a  wide  area  by  a  process  called  "ballooning." 
They  climb  to  the  highest  point  of  a  grass  blade 
or  stem  and  release  a  quantity  of  fine  silk  from 
their  abdomens.  This  silk  acts  as  a  balloon  or 
parachute  which  catches  in  the  wind  and  is 
capable  of  carrying  them  great  distances. 

Crab  spiders  are  so  named  because  of  their 
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short,  broad  body  form,  the  crab-like  attitude 
of  the  legs  of  most  species  and  the  curious  fact 
that  they  walk  most  readily  sideways  or  back- 
ward rather  than  forward.  Unlike  many  other 
hunters,  most  crab  spiders  do  not  actively  pursue 
their  prey  but  wait  quietly  with  their  front  legs 
outstretched.  These  interesting  little  creatures 
are  found  in  flower  heads  and  in  bark  crevices, 
their  colors  often  corresponding  to  the  substrate 
on  which  they  live.  They  wait  motionless  until  an 
unsuspecting  insect  wanders  within  reach  of 
their  front  legs.  When  a  victim  draws  near 
enough  the  legs  snap  shut  and  the  predator  de- 
livers a  lethal  bite. 

Jumping  spiders,  or  salticids,  are  very  active, 
deliberate  hunters.  Like  most  other  spiders,  the 
salticids  have  eight  simple  eyes.  Two  of  them, 
however,  are  much  larger  than  the  others  and 
are  situated  on  the  front  of  the  head.  As  you 


would  suspect  from  the  size  of  these  enlarged 
"spotlight"  eyes,  jumping  spiders  are  possessed 
with  excellent  vision,  and  some  species  can  per- 
ceive images  as  far  away  as  10  or  12  inches  — 
an  astounding  distance  for  spiders.  In  stalking 
their  prey,  jumping  spiders  approach  slowly  to 
within  a  short  distance,  then  make  a  sudden 
jump,  seizing  the  prey  with  their  front  legs  and 
sinking  their  fangs  into  the  victim's  body.  For 
their  size,  these  little  jumpers  can  leap  prodigi- 
ous distances.  Some  species  can  jump  30  to 
40  times  their  own  body  length. 

Jumping  spiders  produce  tightly  woven  co- 
coons of  silk  on  the  underside  of  leaves  or  loose 
bark,  and  within  this  encasement  the  female  lays 
her  eggs.  Upon  hatching,  the  young  spiderlings 
remain  in  their  silken  nursery  for  several  weeks 
before  setting  forth  into  the  new  world. 

Spiders  will  always  be  an  important  part  of 
man's  surroundings,  but  the  beauty  that  is  theirs 
will  only  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  a  few.  For 
those  who  are  interested  in  learning  more  about 
these  creatures,  the  only  requirements  are  a  little 
free  time  and  the  willingness  to  observe.  % 

A  brown  recluse  spider. 
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Outdoors  ip  Georgia 


A  Grow  in 
Baseball  Clothes 


By  Bill  Morehead 
Art  by  Dale  Cochran 


If  ever  there  was  a  bird  who  deserved  grudg- 
ing respect,  it  is  Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata,  the 
Blue  Jay.  Also  known  as  Corn  Thief,  Nest  Rob- 
ber and  Blue  Coat,  this  high-fashion  dandy  is 
smart,  quick  and  sassy.  He  certainly  gets  a  lot 
of  things  done — even  if  most  are  things  you  can 
do  without. 

The  Blue  Jay  is  a  member  of  the  family 
Corvidae,  which  also  includes  the  ravens  and 
the  crows.  I  once  heard  a  fellow  say,  "A  Blue 
Jay  ain't  nothin'  but  a  crow  in  baseball  clothes." 
Sometime  back  I  learned  that  it  wasn't  an  origi- 
nal saying,  but  was  borrowed  from  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley's  "Knee  Deep  in  June." 
"Mr.  Blue  Jay,  Full  o'  sass, 

in  them  base-ball  clothes  of  his, 
Sportin'  round  the  orchard  jes' 
like  he  owned  the  premises." 

Some  say  that  the  Blue  Jay,  along  with  his 
cousins  the  crow  and  the  magpie,  have  the  great- 
est senses  of  humor  in  the  world  of  birds.  If  so,  it 
is  a  sarcastic  humor. 

He  is  an  accomplished  practical  joker.  Has 
there  ever  been  a  squirrel  hunter  who  hasn't  mis- 
taken the  antics  of  a  Blue  Jay  for  the  rustling 
of  a  squirrel  amongst  the  hickory  leaves?  There 
are  squirrel  hunters  who  swear  the  Blue  Jay 
does  this  on  purpose. 

Has  there  ever  been  a  deer  hunter  who  hasn't 
wanted  to  move  silently  through  the  woods,  only 
to  be  ambushed  by  a  flock  of  jays  and  scolded 
all  the  way  to  his  deer  stand? 

And  has  there  ever  been  a  backyard  bird 


feeder  that  wasn't  completely  dominated  and 
controlled  by  the  neighborhood  Blue  Coats? 
If  there  are  enough  of  them  they'll  even  drive 
off  the  squirrels  who  sneak  in  from  time  to  time 
to  freeload. 

Nobody  is  all  bad.  however,  even  Mr.  Blue 
Jay.  When  he  thinks  he  isn't  being  watched, 
he'll  often  give  off  a  melodious,  silver  bell-note 
that  sounds  as  unlike  the  shrief!  shhef!  of  his 
normal  call  as  anything  you  can  imagine. 

Blue  Jays,  like  crows,  can  do  pretty  good 
imitations  of  other  birds.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
one  imitate  a  male  cardinal,  and  I  have  read  of 
their  imitation  of  hawks.  Some  say  they  are 
ventriloquists  and  can  "throw"  the  sound  of  a 
squirrel. 

As  nasty  as  he  is  as  a  cradle-robber,  he  is  an 
assiduous  parent.  Let  an  owl  or  crow  come  any- 
where near  his  nest  and  he  will  raise  mortal 
cane.  Let  the  other  bird  come  too  close,  and  he 
will  attack  without  fear  for  his  life.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  concept  of  family  goes  no  further  than 
his  own  mate  and  brood.  Other  Blue  Jay  young 
are  to  be  preyed  upon,  just  as  is  anything  else  he 
can  get  away  with. 

Blue  Jays  are  notorious  thieves,  in  a  class  with 
any  Canadian  Magpie.  I  once  knew  a  farm 
family  who  attempted  to  protect  the  cherries  of  a 
young  tree  with  strings  of  Christmas  tree  foil. 
In  no  time  both  the  cherries  and  foil  disap- 
peared, the  foil  to  show  up  for  several  years  in 
the  fallen  nests  in  an  adjoining  pecan  orchard. 
(Did  the  nests  fall  because  other  Jays  preyed 
upon  them?) 

Yet  even  this  thievery  has  some  beneficial  side 
effects.  The  Blue  Jay  also  "steals"  acorns  and 
other  nuts,  some  of  which  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  Blue  Jay  may  be  an  important  reforestry 
agent — something  I  suspect  the  Blue  Jay  would 
be  chagrined  to  know. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it — the  Blue  Jay  is  a 
well-dressed,  fancy  scoundrel.  As  one  writer 
said,  "He  has  all  the  mischievous,  destructive 
thieving  traits  of  the  crow,  with  a  lot  of  audacity 
or  'cheek'  thrown  in  for  good  measure." 

A  scoundrel — but  still  deserving  of  respect, 
even  admiration.  For  he  has  survived  and  pros- 
pered during  man's  progress.  He  is  good  at  sur- 
vival and,  like  some  people,  even  if  he  is  only  50 
percent  as  good  as  he  thinks  he  is — he  is  still 
darn  good.  C^' 
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In  the  not  too  distant 
past,  Georgia  was  an 


the  basic  unit  of  this     , 
system  was  the  family  ' 
farm  such  as  the  Jarre!  1 
Plantation.  This  historic 
site  near  Forsyth,  ac- 
quired through  the  Heri- 
tage Trust  Program,  is 
typical  of  the  many  simi- 
lar farms  which  dotted 
the  state  from  1840-1940. 
For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury the  Jarrell  family 
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worked  and  played,  lived  and  died  on 
this  farm.  Their  jobs,  their  homes, 
their  entire  lives,  were  inseparable 
from  their  land. 

A  mill  complex,  a  blacksmith  shop, 
barns,  and  three  family  dwellings  are 
among  many  structures  that  allowed 
this  farm  to  be  almost  self-sustaining. 
The  Jarrells  grew  their  own  food,  built 
their  homes,  sold  and  traded  products 
of  their  mills  and  fields.  Through  the 
generations  they  kept  many  of  the 
things  required  to  run  a  large  farm 
and  to  sustain  the  family  that  lived  on 
it.  Because  they  preserved  so  much  of 
their  heritage,  visitors  to  the  site  can 
travel  into  the  past  —  and  with  a  bit  of 
imagination,  seejarrell  Plantation  as  it 
evolved  from  the  19th  century. 


ROOKERY 


By  Ron  Odom 
Photos  by  the  Author 


A  white  ibis. 


As  I  watch  from  a  perch  on  the  crest  of  an 
old  sand  dune,  the  scene  in  the  tangled  swamp 
below  is  unforgettable.  The  partially  submerged 
trees  and  shrubs,  growing  over  the  stagnant  pool 
of  fresh  water,  teem  with  bird  life.  Thousands 
of  graceful  herons,  egrets  and  ibis  congregate 
here  to  rear  new  generations  of  young  birds. 

The  darkly  stained  water  provides  an  excel- 
lent background  for  the  bright  colors  of  spring 
emerging  above.  Large  patches  of  pale  green 
duckweed  float  lazily  on  the  water  near  the 
heart  of  the  swamp,  giving  way  to  emergent 
vegetation  such  as  pickerelweed  and  arrowhead 
around  the  perimeter.  Scattered  blooms  from  the 
pickerelweed  frame  the  entire  rookery  in  blue. 
Willows,  buttonbush,  myrtle  and  cabbage  palm 
dominate  the  shrub  layer  and  provide  nesting 
sites  for  the  thousands  of  wading  birds,  some  of 
which  have  now  detected  our  presence  and  are 
circling  over  the  rookery.  Many  of  the  flying 
adults  begin  to  light  in  the  tops  of  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  pines,  live  oaks  and  underbrush  thick- 
ets which  surrounds  the  30-acre  swamp.  The 
swamp  appears  to  be  absolutely  impassable. 

The  treetops  surrounding  the  rookery  are 
dotted  with  hundreds  of  adult  birds,  mostly 
common  egrets  with  their  snowy  white  plumage 
clearly  visible  against  the  dark  green  back- 
ground of  the  loblolly  pine.  Beautiful,  long 
flowing  plumes  adorn  the  egrets'  backs  during 
breeding  season  and  flutter  in  the  gentle,  warm 
south  wind. 

Dense  clusters  of  frail  nests  dot  the  shrub 
vegetation,  causing  branches  to  droop  from  the 
weight  of  their  burdens.  The  nests,  the  branches 
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and  the  water  below  are  heavily  stained.  Young 
herons  instinctively  attempt  to  void  their  wastes 
over  the  side  of  the  nest  and  are  only  partially 
successful.  Additionally,  frightened  young  birds 
have  a  habit  of  regurgitating  their  last  meal — 
regardless  of  who  or  what  is  sloshing  under  the 
nests.  This  products  a  foul  smell,  making  one 
wish  he  were  wearing  a  gas  mask,  helmet  and 
raincoat.  Eggs  are  visible  in  many  of  the  nests, 
as  are  young.  How  do  the  birds  avoid  confusion 
and  mix-ups  in  such  a  dense  nesting  situation? 

As  we  walk  down  the  dune  to  the  water's 
edge,  a  huge  cottonmouth  is  aroused  from  his 
place  in  the  sun  and  slithers  through  the  mat  of 
water  pennywort  toward  open  water.  As  we 
watch  him  disappear  a  lively  discussion  begins 
on  the  merits  of  wading  through  this  particular 
rookery,  and  we  decide  that  perhaps  we  should 
enter  the  water  about  40  yards  to  the  north. 
The  trees  are  full  of  scrambling  and  fluttering 
young,  with  both  young  and  adults  croaking  and 
squawking  in  a  manner  not  easily  described  or 
forgotten.  Alexander  Wilson  in  1832  compared 
the  noise  to  "that  of  200-300  Indians  choking 
or  throttling  each  other." 


An  even  more  violent  disturbance  occurs  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  pond  where  my  binocu- 
lars pick  up  a  quarrel  between  a  young  night 
heron  and  young  common  egret.  The  quarrel  is 
about  which  bird  is  to  remain  perched  on  a  par- 
ticular branch.  The  common  egret  chick  loses 
the  battle  abruptly  and  tumbles  12  feet  to 
the  murky  water.  He  thrashes  momentarily  and 
begins  to  swim  toward  the  base  of  the  tree  to 
begin  another  assault  on  the  night  heron.  Sud- 
denly the  egret  chick  disappears  only  to  re- 
appear some  30  seconds  later,  lifeless — dan- 
gling from  the  mouth  of  an  eight-foot  alligator. 
As  the  gator  moves  slowly  to  the  far  bank  with 
his  prey,  we  are  reminded  of  the  continuous 
struggle  for  survival  on  the  part  of  these  mag- 
nificent birds.  Predation  is  common  in  these 
large  rookeries.  Occasionally  birds  have  been 
known  to  eat  each  other.  The  more  common 
predators  are  crows,  snakes,  raccoons,  mink  and 
hawks.  In  addition  to  the  many  predators,  the 
frail,  poorly  constructed  nests  are  extremely 
vulnerable  in  severe  weather,  especially  nests 
which  are  built  low  in  the  marsh  grass.  Large 

Common  egrets  and  young  (upper  right). 


numbers  of  nests  and  young  have  been  lost  to 
high  water  during  the  annual  spring  tides. 

Although  major  nesting  areas  along  our  coast 
appear  to  be  secure  and  well-protected  at  this 
time,  our  wading  birds  are  not  without  prob- 
lems. Predators,  such  as  the  alligator,  are  an 
ever-present  danger.  Good,  secure  nesting  areas 
are  not  necessarily  good  feeding  sites.  Adult 
birds,  continually  trying  to  satisfy  voracious  ap- 
petites of  their  young,  often  need  to  fly  miles  to 
find  suitable  feeding  areas. 

The  site  described  above  is  typical  of  the 
larger  rookeries  on  some  of  Georgia's  coastal 
barrier  islands.  A  visit  to  one  of  these  rookeries 
can  be  a  very  rewarding  and  interesting  experi- 
ence— provided  one  can  stand  the  nauseating 
odors,  filth,  ticks,  redbugs,  mosquitoes,  flies, 
briars,  poison  ivy,  cottonmouths  and  alligators. 

Last  summer  the  Game  and  Fish  Division,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
surveyed  the  Georgia  coast  for  wading  bird 
rookeries.  Rookeries  were  located  by  air,  and 
several  visits  on  foot  were  made  to  each,  record- 
ing biological  data.  The  survey  located  25  ac- 
tive rookeries  east  of  1-95.  Rookery  size  varied 
from  approximately  20  great  blue  herons  nesting 
in  the  tops  of  pines  on  a  small  hammock,  to 
approximately  6000-7000  birds  representing  six 
different  species  nesting  on  a  small  marsh  island 
in  the  Satilla  River.  Rookeries  of  50,000  birds 
have  been  located  in  other  states  along  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Most  of  Georgia's  larger  rookeries 
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were  found  on  barrier  islands,  while  other  rook- 
eries occurred  on  the  smaller  hammocks  be- 
tween the  barrier  islands  and  the  mainland. 

Peak  numbers  of  birds  present  in  these  25 
rookeries  on  any  one  visit  represented  approxi- 
mately 18,000  birds.  The  total  nesting  popula- 
tion was  comprised  of  white  ibis,  great  egret, 
Louisiana  heron,  snowy  egret,  cattle  egret, 
black-crowned  night  heron,  green  heron,  little 
blue  heron,  glossy  ibis,  yellow-crowned  night 
heron,  anhinga  and  great  blue  heron. 

Although  Georgia's  wading  bird  population 
is  small  when  compared  to  that  of  Florida  or 
South  Carolina,  significant  numbers  of  birds  are 
produced  in  this  state's  rookeries.  Further, 
Georgia's  major  nesting  sites  appear  secure  since 
ownership  is  either  by  the  federal  or  state 
governments  or  by  responsible,  conservation- 
minded  private  owners.  Although  there  are  other 
environmental  threats  to  Georgia's  wading 
birds,  the  threats  are  not  as  serious  as  in  many 
other  states.  But  we  must  recognize  that  addi- 
tional development  of  our  coast  is  inevitable. 

If  we  carefully  plan  this  expansion  of  our 
human  population  in  ways  that  are  compatible 
with  coastal  wildlife  populations,  future  genera- 
tions may  also  be  able  to  experience  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  a  Georgia  rookery.  ,^, 
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A  new  record  bass  is  perhaps  the 
biggest  story  for  1975.  On  April  9, 
1975,  Jimmy  Rogers  of  Thomaston 
pulled  a  7  lb.  8  oz.  bass  from  the 
mouth  of  Lazer  Creek,  near  the  Flint 
River.  This  fish  was  identified,  and 
besides  setting  a  new  state  and  world 
record,  it  changed  the  name  of  a 
contest  category.  Rogers'  state  rec- 
ord is  listed  as  a  "Shoal  Bass,''  that 
name  replacing  the  "Flint  River 
Bass"  in  the  contest. 

The  reason  is  complex  but  worthy 
of  explanation.  The  redeye  bass, 
Micropteriis  coosae  is  a  stream 
dwelling  bass  of  rather  small  size.  A 
larger  bass  native  to  streams  in  the 
Apalachicola  River  Drainage  (which 
includes  the  Chattahoochee  and 
Flint  Rivers  in  Georgia)  has  here- 
tofore been  classified  as  a  subspecies 
of  the  redeye.  Called  the  "Flint  River 
Smallmouth"  or  simply  "Flint  River 
Bass,"  this  fish  is  currently  under 
study  as  a  completely  different  spe- 
cies of  bass.  This  taxonomic  work 
is  not  yet  complete,  so  the  fish  is  now 
being  called  an  "undescribed"  spe- 
cies. Since  the  fish  occurs  in  other 
rivers  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
"Shoal  Bass"  is  currently  being  used 
as  a  general  term  for  this  fish  in  the 
Geortjia  contest.  The  Field  &  Stream 


magazine  contest  does  not  yet  make 
this  distinction  and  lists  Mr.  Rogers' 
bass  as  a  world  record  redeye.  The 
same  fish  is  a  record  by  any  name. 

The  overall  black  bass  winner  in 
this  year's  contest  was  a  largemouth 
caught  by  Zeke  Rhodes.  It  weighed 
14  lbs.  14  oz.  and  will  win  Rhodes 
the  Garcia  5000  rod  and  reel  and 
an  inscription  on  the  Garcia  Bass 
Trophy  for  first  prize  in  the  category. 

While  he  doesn't  win  any  prizes 
for  his  10  lb.  5  oz.  bass.  Robert 
Moore  has  the  best  story  in  this 
year's  contest.  Seems  that  his  fish  got 
caught  in  some  willow  brush  and 
couldn't  get  loose.  Moore  then  talked 
his  brother,  Reggie,  into  swimming 
over  to  get  the  fish — in  mid-March. 
That  must  have  been  some  conver- 
sation. 

The  other  category  of  the  Garcia 
prize  division  is  for  sunfish,  and  this 
year's  rod  and  reel  goes  to  Terry 
Sapp  of  Macon  for  his  shellcracker, 
caught  in  the  Ocmulgee  River.  The 
fish  weighed  3  lbs.  6  oz.  and  is  an- 
other new  state  record. 

Rod  and  reel  outfits  from  Pflueger 
go  to  winners  in  two  other  cate- 
gories. The  white  bass  winner.  Jack 
D.  Wood  with  a  3  lb.  13  oz.  fish 
from  Lake  Hartwell,  also  gets  his 
name  on  the  Pflueger  trophy.  Tops  in 
trout  was  Glad  Anderson  with  a  10 
lb.  8  oz.  rainbow  from  Waters  Creek. 

Other  state  records  were  also  chal- 


lenged. Steve  Cheek,  East  Point, 
took  black  crappie  honors  with  a 
4  lb.  4  oz.  fish  from  Lake  Spivey. 
This  fish  ties  the  current  state  record 
for  this  species  caught  by  Shirley 
Lavender  in  1971.  Drew  Dorminy  of 
Waycross  set  a  new-old  record  for 
redbreast.  Dorminy  caught  his  1  lb. 
4  oz.  fish  on  the  Satilla  River  in 
1972,  but  at  that  time  the  minimum 
weight  for  entrance  was  lli  lbs. 
This  minimum  weight  was  changed 
last  year  to  1  '/4  lbs.  to  stimulate  en- 
tries in  the  category.  Lucky  for  Dor- 
miny that  no  one  beat  his  previously 
recorded  fish  during  the  past  year. 

In  addition  to  the  prize  category 
winners,  Garcia  and  Pflueger  rod 
and  reel  outfits  go  to  all  new  state 
record  holders.  Certificates  will  go 
to  all  entrants  whose  fish  surpass  the 
minimum  entrance  weights. 

The  Georgia  Big  Fish  Contest  is 
annually  sponsored  by  the  Georgia 
Wildlife  Federation  and  by  Outdoors 
in  Geort^ici  magazine.  Prizes  arc  pro- 
vided courtesy  of  the  Garcia  and 
Pflueger  Corporations. 

The  contest  has  two  main  pur- 
poses: to  develop  a  documented 
freshwater  record  list  for  the  state 
and  to  provide  recognition  for  suc- 
cessful anglers.  Sf' 
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Outdoors  it?  Georgia 


Contest  \A/inners 


LargemouthBass — Garcia  Trophy 
Zekc  Rhodes— 14-1 4/Private  Pond, 

April  6,  1975 
J.  C.  Thomas— 13-8/Privatc  Pond. 

March  17,  1975 
Sonny  Evans — 12-0/Lake  Nottclcy, 

July  30,  1975 
Lewis  M.  Hicks — 10-8/Crow's 

Lake,  March  20,  1975 
Robert  Moore — 10-5/Ogecchce 

River,  March  14,  1975 
M.    M.    Dickie — 10-4/Carmichaers 

Lake,  July  1,  1975 

Spotted  Bass — no  entries 
Coosa  Bass — no  entries 

Shoal  Bass  (formerly  Flint  River 

Bass) 
*Jimmy  L.  Rogers — 7-8/Flint 

River,  April  9,  1975 
Russ  Everitt — 6- 11 /Flint  River, 

December  10,  1975 

Smallmouth  Bass — no  entries 

White  Bass — Pflueger  Trophy 
Jack   D.    Wood— 3-1 3/Lake    Hart- 
well,  March  23,  1975 
Gary  L.  Andrews — 3-12/Oconee 
River,  November  2,  1975 


Striped  Bass 

Jack  McGinnis — 30-8/Lake  Burton, 

April  7,  1975 
William  W.  Ball— 21-12   Flint 

River,  February  4,  1975 
Bluegill 
John  L.  Sikes — 2-0/Canoochee 

River,  June  12,  1975 
Martha  Sapp — 1-14/Evans  County, 

April  2.  1975 
Redear  Sunfish — (Shellcracker) 
'■'Terry  Sapp — 3-6/Ocmulgec  River, 

July  3,  1975 
Greg  Taylor — 3-0/Lake  Burton, 

May  21,  1975 
Redbreast  Sunfish 
*Drew  Dorminy — 1-4/Satilla  River, 

October  13,  1972 
Warmouth — no  entries 
Black  Crappie 
*Steve  Check— 4-4/Lake  Spivey, 

March  6,  1975 
White  Crappie — no  entries. 
Brook  Trout 
Ronnie  S.   Phillips— 4-0   (18  in.)/ 

Waters  Creek,  June  1,   1975 
Rainbow  Trout 
Glad  Anderson— 10-8  (27'/8  in.)/ 

Waters  Creek,  September  8,  1975 


Brown  Trout 

Ben  Harper— 9-0  (23  in.) /Chatta- 
hoochee River,  June  30,  1975 

James  Bailey— 8-12  (28  in.) /Rock 
Creek.  August  20,  1975 

Gary  Fowler — 7-12   (24  in.) /Lake 
Lanier,  June  5,  1975 

Juan  Nix— 4-0  (22%  in.) /Holly 
Creek,  June  11,  1975 

Yellow  Perch — no  entries 

Walleye 

Arnold   Dyer — 5-7/Lake   Notteley, 
May  29,  1975 

Channel  Catfish 

Toby  Hicks — 37-4/Broad  River, 
April  IS,  1975 

Flathead  Catfish — no  entries 

Muskellunge — no  entries 

Chain  Pickerel  (Jack  Fish) — no 
entries 

Bowfin 

R.  L.  DcPratter— 13-2/King's  Lake, 
Satilla  River,  November  1,  1975 

Carp — no  entries 
*1975  State  Records. 
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Georgia 
Big  Fish 
Contest  Rules 


1.  Have  the  fish  weighed,  measured,  and 
entered  at  any  Game  and  Fish  Division  fish- 
eries management  office.  If  this  is  impossible, 
have  the  fish  weighed  on  a  certified  scale  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Both  witnesses 
and  the  owner  of  the  scale  (if  not  a  witness) 
must  provide  an  address  and  phone  number. 
(If  the  fish  is  weighed  and  measured  at  a 
Game  and  Fish  Office,  the  verifying  official 
should    sign    the    blank.) 

2.  Witnesses  must  be  of  legal  age,  and  may 
not  be  members  of  the  entrant's  immediate 
family. 

3.  The  truth  of  the  entry  blank  must  be  at- 
tested before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  a 
notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
municipal     clerk,     postmaster,     member     of     a 


state  or  local  law  enforcement  agency,  or 
wildlife    ranger. 

4.  If  the  fish  is  not  weighed  and  measured 
at  a  Game  and  Fish  office,  the  fish  must  be 
frozen  whole  and  maintained  for  30  days 
from  the  date  of  postmark  on  the  entry  blank. 
This  is  for  identification  purposes.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  30-day  term  the  entrant  may 
assume  that  there  is  no  question,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  fish  in  whatever  manner  he 
desires. 

5.  No  fish  will  be  accepted  as  a  state  rec- 
ord unless  verified  by  a  Fisheries  Biologist. 

6.  Mounted  fish  are  not  suitable  for  identifi- 
cation. No  potential  state  record  or  contest 
winner  will  be  verified  after  it  has  been 
mounted. 

7.  Judges  reserve  the  right  to  Inspect  any 
fish  entered  in  this  contest,  and  the  right  to 
take  any  fish  to  another  authority  for  identi- 
fication. Judges  reserve  the  right  to  disqualify 
any  entry  which  does  not  fulfill  the  rules  set 
forth. 

8.  The  judges  of  this  contest  are  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  Wildlife  Editor  of  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia   magazine,   and   Fisheries   Biologists   of   the 


PRINT  OR  TYPE  ALL  INFORMATION 


Kind  of  Fish_ 
Girth  


Weight 


_lbs. 


-ozs.  Length 


_in.    Bait   Used_ 


Type  Tackle- 


Where   Caught   (name   of   lake   or   stream) 

Location  of  Lake  or  Stream  (county  or  nearest  town)_ 
Date  Caught 


Angler 

Home  Address. 
City  and  State- 


Telephone  Numbers:  Business. 
Fishing  License  Number: 


Home_ 


"I  hereby  swear  that  the  above  statements  are  true;  that  in  taking  this  fish  I  complied  with  the 
contest  rules  and  Georgia  State  Fishing  Regulations,  and  that  the  witnesses  hereto  saw  this  fish 
weighed  and  measured.  I  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  in  connection  with  the  Georgia  Big  Fish 
Contest." 


(Signature  of  Angler) 

We,  the  undersigned,  witnessed  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  fish  described  above  and  verify 
the  weight  and  measurements  given. 

1.    Signature 

Address Phone 


2.     Signature. 
Address 


3.    Owner,  of  scale. 


Phone. 
Phone. 


Sworn  to  and  ascribed  before  me  this 


day  of. 


19. 


Title:. 


(Signature  of  a  qualified  officer— see  rule  3) 
Send  all  entries   to:   Outdoors  in    Georgia,   Room  714,   270  Washington   Street,    Atlanta,   GA   30334. 


Gome  and  Fish  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Decisions  of  the  judges  will 
be   final. 

9.  Neither  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation,  nor 
any  of  their  designees  will  be  responsible  for 
loss  or  damage  to  fish  entered  in  this  contest. 

10.  Contest  prizes  from  Garcia  and  Pflueger 
will  be  awarded  annually  to:  the  largest 
largemouth  bass,  white  bass,  bream,  trout, 
and  the  holder  of  any  state  record  taken  in 
the   contest   year. 

11.  In  case  of  multiple  records  in  a  single 
season,  the  last  record  holder  for  that  year 
will  receive  the  prize.  All  record-breaking  en- 
tries will  be  identified  and  the  angler  awarded 
a    certificate. 

12.  The  name  of  the  annual  winners  in  the 
largemouth  and  white  bass  contest,  the 
weight  of  their  fish,  and  date  of  catch  will  be 
inscribed  on  trophies  kept  at  the  Atlanta  ofRce 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

13.  Fish  caught  after  December  31  will  be 
entered  In  the  following  year's  contest.  Entries 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
fish  is  caught.  The  deadline  is  January   15. 

14.  There   is  no  entry  fee. 

15.  Any  angler,  resident  or  non-resident,  who 
holds  a  valid  Georgia  fishing  license,  may 
enter  the  contest  by  completing  the  official 
entry   form. 

16.  Fish  must  be  caught  on  sporting  tackle, 
and   be  hooked  and   landed  by  the  entrant. 

17.  Fish  must  be  caught  In  the  State  of 
Georgia  during  the  legal  angling  season  for 
the  species  taken,  and  in  observance  of  all 
pertinent    fishing    lows    and    regulations. 

18.  Any  angler  may  submit  as  many  entries 
as  he  wishes.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  for 
all  fish  surpassing  the  minimum  standards  in 
the  chart  regardless  of  the  year  caught,  but 
contest  prizes  will  be  awarded  only  In  the 
season  immediately  past.  In  the  event  of  a  tie, 
duplicate    awards    will    be    given. 

19.  A  clear,  sidevlew,  black  and-white  or 
color  photograph  of  the  fish,  preferably  with 
the  angler,  must  be  submitted  with  each  entry. 
This  photo  becomes  the  property  of  Outdoors 
In   Georgia. 

20.  Affidavits  should  be  mailed  to  Big  Fish 
Contest,  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  Room  714,  270 
Washington    Street,    Atlanta,    GA    30334. 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  A  FISH:  Girth 
should  he  measured  around  the  hirgest  part 
of  the  body  as  shown  in  diagram.  Length: 
Measure  ahvtg  a  fiat  surface  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  tlie  mouth  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail. 
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Region   I   & 

Rich  Fatora, 

Supervisor 
Robert  Klant 

Russ  England 


Kim  Primmer 


Region   III 

Don  Johnson, 
Supervisor 

Tim  Hess, 
Biologist 

Royce  Harrington 


Region   IV 

Wayne  Thomaston, 

Supervisor 
Les  Ager 

Frank  Ellis 


Route  13,  Box  322A 
Gainesville,  Georgia  30501 
(404)  532-5301 

Burton  Fish  Hatchery 
Route  1 

Clarkesville,  Georgia  30523 
(404)  947-3112 

Calhoun  Office 

P.O.  Box  519 

Calhoun,  Georgia  30701 

(404)629-1259 


Route  2 

Social  Circle,  Ga.  30279 

(404)  557-2591 

McDuffie  Public  Fishing  Area 

Route  1 

Dearing,  Ga.  30808 

(404)  595-1619 


Route  3,  Box  7A 

Fort  Valley,  Ga,  31030 

(912)825-6354 

Manchester  Office 
Post  Office  Box  152 
Manchester,  Ga.  31816 
(404)  846-8448 


Region   V 
Russ  Ober 


Paul  Loska 
Tom  Scott 


Region  VI 

Dan  Holder, 

Supervisor 
Jerry  Germann 

Mike  Geihsler 


Jim  Nix 


Region   VII 

Carl  Hall, 

Supervisor 
John  Hornsby 


Bob  Rees 


2024  Newton  Road 
Albany,  Georgia  31701 
(912)439-4256 

Steve  Cocke  Fish  Hatchery 
Dawson,  Georgia  31  742 
(912)995-4486 


P.O.  Drawer  1528 
Waycross,  Georgia  31501 
(912)  283-6661 

Bowen  Mill  Hatchery 
Route  1 

Fitzgerald,  Georgia  31750 
(912)  423-2988 

Matter  Office 

P.O.  Box  358 

Metter,  Georgia  31439 

(912)685-6424 


Demeries  Creek  Office 

P.O.  Box  86 

Richmond  Hill,  Georgia  31324 

(912)727-2112 

Richmond  Hill  Hatchery 
Richmond  Hill,  Georgia  31324 
(912)  756-3691 


Minimum 
Weight  for 
Certificate 


World's 
Record 


10  lbs.     BASS,  LARGEMOUTH  22  lbs.,  4  ozs. 

22  lbs.,  4  ois— George  Perry 
Brunswick,  Montgomery  Lake, 
June  2,  1932 

Second— 17  lbs.,  14  cis— Nickie  Rich, 
Marietta,  Chastain's  Lake, 
April  27,  1965 
5   lbs.      BASS,  SPOTTED  (KENTUCKY) 

8  lbs.,  101/2  OIS. 
7  lbs.,  12  ozs. -Robert  Kincaid, 
Blue  Ridge,  Lake  Nottely, 
March  8,   1972 
5   lbs       BASS,  SMALLMOUTH  lllbs.lSois. 

7  lbs.,  2  OIS. -Jack  Holl, 
Cleveland,  TN,  Lake  Chatuge, 
March  28,  1973 
5   lbs.      BASS,  SHOAL  (FORMERLY 

"FLINT   RIVER"  No  Record* 

7  lbs.,  8  OZS.— Jimmy  Rogers, 
Thomastcn,  Flint  River, 
April  9,  1975 
*This  fish  is  listed  as  a  world  record   redeye  bass, 
OS    Field    &    Stream    does    not    recognize    the    shoal 
boss  as  a  separate  species. 

2  lbs.     BASS,   REDEYE   (COOSA)  6  lbs.,V2  oz. 

2  lbs.,  10  OIS —John  R.  Cockburn,  Jr., 
Dalton,  Jacks  River, 

July  4,  1967 

3  lbs.      BASS,   WHITE  5  lbs,  5  ozs. 

5  lbs.,  1   oz.-J.  M.  Hobbins, 

Atlanta,  Loke  Lanier, 

June  16,  1971 
20   lbs.      BASS,  STRIPED  72  lbs. 

63  Ibs.-Kelley  A.  Ward, 

Dublin,  Oconee  River, 

May  30,  1967 
IValbs.    BLUEGILL  4  lbs,  12  ois. 

3  lbs.,  5  ozs.  — P.  F.  Gumm, 
Atlanta,  Shamrock  Lake, 
July  19,  1972 


Minimum 
Weight  for 
Certificate 


World's 
Record 


2  lbs.     SUNFISH,  REDEAR  (SHELLCRACKER) 

4  lbs.,  8  ozs. 
3  lbs.,  6  ozs.— Terry  Sapp, 
Macon,  Ocmulgee  River, 
July  3,  1975 


No  Record 


2  lbs. 


1V4lbs.    SUNFISH   REDBREAST 

1  lb.,  4  OIS.— Drew  Dorminy, 
Waycross,  Satilla  River 
October  13,  1972 

1  lb.      WARMOUTH 

2  lbs —Carlton  Robbins, 
Sylvania,  Private  Pond, 
May  4,  1974 

3   lbs.      CRAPPIE,   BLACK 
4  lbs.,  4  ozs.— Tie: 
Shirley  Lavender,  Athens, 
Acree's  Lake,  June  1,  1971 
Steve  Cheek,  East  Point, 
Lake  Spivey,  March,  1975 

3   lbs.      CRAPPIE,   WHITE 

4  lbs.,  11   ozs.  — Lewis  I.  Little 
Macon,  Brickyord  Lake, 
May  31,  1972 

15  "   or     TROUT,   BROOK  14  lbs.,  8  ozs. 

2  lbs.      5  lbs.,  5  ozs.— James  Harper, 

Austell,  Waters  Creek, 
September  3,  1973 

18  '   or     TROUT,  BROWN  39  lbs,  8  ozs. 

5   lbs.      18  lbs,  3  OIS. -William  M  Lowery, 
Marietta,  Rock  Creek, 
May  6,  1967 


lbs. 


IV2  lbs 


5  lbs. 


5  lbs.,  3  OIS. 


or     TROUT,   RAINBOW 


12  lbs.,  4  01s. -John  Whitoker, 
Ellijay,  Coosawottee  River, 
Moy  31,  1966 


42  lbs.,  2  ozs. 


PERCH,   YELLOW 

No  OfTicial  State  Record 


4  lbs.,  3V2  OIS. 


Minimum 
Weight  for 
Certificate 


5   lbs. 


IS    lbs. 


15   lbs. 


World's 
Record 


25  lbs. 


WALLEYE 

11   lbs.  — Steven  Kenny, 

Atlanta,  Lake  Burton, 

April  13,  1963 

CATFISH,   CHANNEL  58  lbs 

4  lbs.,  12  OIS. -Bobby  M.  Smithwick, 

Vidalia,  Altamaha  River, 

May  18,  1972 


CATFISH,   FLATHEAD 

SI   lbs.,  15  ozs.-Hoyt  McDoniel, 

Suches,  Lake  Nottely, 

June  2,  1969 


76  lbs. 


Any  MUSKELLUNGE 

Weight     38  lbs-Rube  Golden, 

Atlanta,  Blue  Ridge  Lake, 

June,  1957 


69  lbs.,  15  ozs. 


5    lbs. 


8   lbs. 


20   lbs. 


IS   lbs. 


PICKEREL,  CHAIN  (JACKFISH) 

9  lbs.,  6  OIS. 
9  lbs.,  6  ozs  — Baxley  McQuaig,  Jr., 
Homervtile, 
February,  1961 

BOWFIN  19  lbs.,  12  ozs. 

15  lbs.,  12  ozs. -Tie: 

R.  H.  Melton,  Warner  Robins, 

Tchukolako  Lake, 

September  29,  1973; 

John  F.  Maddox,  Phenix  City,  AL, 

W.  F.  George, 

June  4,  1971 

CARP  55  lbs.,  5  ois. 

35  lbs.,  12  OIS. -Rev.  Donald  Clark, 
Locust  Grove,  Lake  Jackson, 
1972 


GAR,   LONG   NOSE 

No  OfTicial  State  Record 


50  lbs.,  5  OIS. 


May  1976 
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PARKS 
1976 


By  Lonice  Barrett 
Photography  by  OIG  Staff 


Over  1 3  milHon  people  visited 
Georgia's  parks  and  historic  sites 
last  year.  Were  you  one  of  them?  If 
not,  here's  hoping  that  during  the 
"Summer  of  '76"  you  will  discover 
many  of  the  outstanding  natural  and 
cultural  resources  which  Georgia  has 
to  offer  in  one  of  40  active  state 
parks  and  1 1  active  historic  sites. 

More  than  40.000  acres  of  scenic 
and  historically  interesting  park  land 
and  cultural  features  offer  a  wide 
array  of  leisure  time  fun  and  enjoy- 
ment which  can  be  matched  by  few 
other  states. 

Let's  take  a  quick  trip  around  the 
parks  and  historic  sites  system  and 
see  just  what  the  "Summer  of  '76" 
will  bring. 

There  are  more  than  3,000  de- 
veloped campsites,  most  of  which 
contain  electrical  hookups,  water 
and  close-by  comfort  stations  with 
showers  and  toilets.  For  the  recrea- 
tional vehicle  (RV)  camper,  many  of 
the  sites  offer  30-amp  electrical  cir- 
cuits necessary  to  provide  sufficient 
electricity  for  RVs. 


Most  state  parks  offer  pioneer 
camping  areas  for  organized  groups 
such  as  scouts,  church  groups  or 
other  youth  groups.  There  is  no 
charge  to  use  these  areas,  and  most 
groups  can  be  guaranteed  a  spot  if 
they  contact  the  park  superintendent 
in  advance. 

Unicoi  State  Park  has  an  interest- 
ing concept  in  camping  known  as  the 
"Squirrel's  Nest."  Elevated  plat- 
forms with  overhead  shelters  provide 
an  outdoor  camping  experience,  but 
with  some  additional  comforts  to  the 
camper  in  case  of  inclement  weather. 

The  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Divi- 
sion operates  1 1  group  camps  at 
various  state  parks.  These  camps  in- 
clude cabins  or  group  lodges,  dining 
facilities,  outdoor  recreation  areas 
and  other  facilities.  Inquiries  about 
the  group  camps  should  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  individual  park.  Group 
camps  are  located  at  Indian  Springs, 
A.  H.  Stephens,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Hard  Labor  Creek,  Laura  S. 
Walker,  Kolomoki  Mounds,  Mag- 
nolia Springs,  John  Tanner,   Little 


Ocmulgee  and  Will-A-Way  Recrea- 
tion Area  for  the  Handicapped. 

More  than  230  cottages  in  state 
parks  offer  an  opportunity  for  visi- 
tors to  enjoy  a  week  or  even  two  in 
state  parks  without  the  necessity  of 
bringing  anything  but  themselves, 
their  food  and  enthusiasm  for  enjoy- 
ing the  outdoors.  The  cottages  have 
modern  kitchens,  and  all  utensils, 
linens  and  towels  are  provided.  Re- 
quests for  information  or  reserva- 
tions should  be  made  through  the 
park  office  at  individual  parks. 

Now  let's  talk  about  the  activities 
you  may  enjoy  during  your  visit. 

Without  a  doubt  the  single  great- 
est appeal  to  summer  visitors  to 
state  parks  is  water.  The  Division 
operates  14  swimming  pools  and  24 
beaches,  each  of  which  has  qualified 
lifeguards  on  duty  to  assist  park 
visitors.  The  Division  also  operates 
10  state  parks  on  major  Corps  of 
Engineer  impoundments  where  there 
are  no  limitations  on  motorboats  or 
horsepower  for  motors;  the  park 
visitor  can  enjoy  water  skiing,  bass 
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fishing,  sailing  or  other  water  activi- 
ties. 

If  golf  is  your  game,  three  regu- 
lation golf  courses  are  located  at 
Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park  near 
Rutledge,  Victoria  Bryant  State  Park 
near  Royston  and  Little  Ocmulgee 
State  Park  near  McRae.  Greens  fee 
for  18  holes  is  $4.00,  and  electric  or 
pull-type  carts  are  available  for 
rent.  There  are  also  miniature  golf 
courses  in  20  parks  throughout  the 
state. 

Regarding  fishing,  the  Parks  and 
Historic  Sites  Division  works  closely 
with  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  to 
manage  its  lakes  and  streams  to  pro- 
vide good  fishing  for  park  visitors. 
From  the  mountain  streams  with 
rainbow  trout  to  the  tip  of  the  coast 
at  Crooked  River  State  Park,  fishing 
is  good  in  Georgia  state  parks.  Be 
sure  you  have  a  valid  Georgia  fishing 
license  if  you  are  between  16-65, 
however. 

Four  state  parks  offer  horse  sta- 
bles and  trails.  These  include  Hard 
Labor  Creek  State  Park,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  State  Park,  Georgia  Vet- 
erans State  Park  and  a  brand  new 
facility  at  Red  Top  Mountain  State 
Park.  The  Division  does  not  rent 
horses,  but  horse  enthusiasts  may 
bring  their  horses  to  the  stables  and 


Nature  trails  are  one  of  the  most 
popular  aspects  of  the  parks 
interpretive  programs.  Conducted 
by  staff  of  naturalists,  the  walks 
include  bird  watching,  plant 
identification  and  other  resource 
oriented  topics.  Perhaps  due  to  the 
current  public  interest  in 
environmental  matters  all  age 
groups  are  represented  on  most 
programs. 


board  them  overnight  for  nominal 
fees. 

TTiere  are  over  70  developed  pic- 
nic areas  within  the  system.  No 
charge  is  made  for  picnic  tables, 
although  a  limited  number  of  re- 
served shelters  can  be  rented  for  re- 
unions or  other  group  activities. 
Interpretive  Programs 

Upcoming  during  the  "Summer  of 
'76"  will  be  an  expanded  interpre- 
tive program  designed  to  involve 
visitors  in  organized  activities  to 
help  them  understand  why  the  park 
or  historic  site  was  developed  in  the 
first  place.  Let's  examine  the  pro- 
grams that  will  be  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing during  the  upcoming  summer. 

Seasonal  Interpreters  will  be  as- 
signed to  16  parks  and  historic  sites 
during  the  summer.  It  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  these  interpreters  to 
plan  and  direct  organized  activities 
on  a  scheduled  basis  including 
walks,  talks,  demonstrations,  films 
and  other  interpretative  activities 
in  keeping  with  the  natural  or  cul- 
tural features  found  on  the  site. 
Seasonal  interpreters  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  following  sites:  Cloud- 
land  Canyon,  Black  Rock  Mountain, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Hard  Labor 
Creek,  Panola  Mountain,  Provi- 
dence   Canyon,    Skidaway    Island, 


May  1976 
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State  Parks 
Activities  Chart 

■   ■.  ;;  ie;1^  Memoria 
Arri  •i''> 

?SlliCK  rvocK  Mountain 
James  H.  Floyd 
Bobby  Brown 
Ciiattahoochee  River 
Dahlonega  Gold  Museum 
Etowah  Mounds 
Cloudland  Canyon 
Crooked  River 
Elijah  Clark| 
Fort  King  George 
Fort  Mountain 
Fort  Yargo 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
General  CoflFee 
George  T.  Bagb 
Fort  McAllister 
Georgia  Veterans  Memorial 
Gordonia  Alatamaha 
Hamburg 
Hard  Labor  Creek 
Hart 

High  Falls 
Indian  Springs 
John  Tanner 
Jarrell  Plantation 
Kolomoki  Mounds 
Lapham-Patterson  Hous 
Laura  S.  Walker 
Little  Ocmulgee 
Magnolia  Springs 
Mistletoe 
Moccasin  Creek 
Panola  Mountain 
Providence  Canyon 
Red  Top  Mountain 
Reed  Bingham 
Reynoldsville 
Richmond  Hill 
Seminole 
Skida way  Island 
Stephen  C.  Foster 
Tugaloo 
Victoria  Bryant 
Vogel 

Watson  Mill  Bridge 
Unicoi 

Midway  Museum 
New  Echota 
Traveler's  Rest 
Vann  House 
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Stephen  C.  Foster,  Tugaloo,  Vogel. 
Fort  McAllister  -  Richmond  Hill, 
Etowah  Mounds,  Jarrell  Plantation, 
New  Echota  and  Traveler's  Rest. 

More  than  60,000  people  will  use 
state  park  group  camps  during  the 
upcoming  summer.  This  year  the 
Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division  will 
have  personnel  whose  responsibility 
is  to  plan,  organize  and  direct  out- 
door recreation  activities  within  the 
group  camps  on  a  scheduled  basis. 
Any  groups  wishing  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  scheduling  special 
group  camp  programs  should  con- 
tact the  Recreation  and  Interpre- 
tive Programming  Office  within  the 
Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division  or 
contact  the  park  superintendent  at 
their  respective  parks.  These  pro- 
grams will  include  talks,  demonstra- 
tions, naturalist  programs  or  other 
special  presentations. 

Two  historically-based  dramas 
with  48  performances  are  scheduled. 
The  story  of  TOKALFTTA  is  based 
on  the  theme  of  General  Oglethorpe 
and  Georgia's  first  colonists  at  Sa- 
vannah. THE  VIGIL  is  about  the 
legendary  figure,  Nancy  Hart,  and 
the  revolutionary  days  around  Au- 
gusta. There  is  no  charge  for  the 
plays,  and  park  visitors  are  encour- 
aged to  bring  chairs  or  blankets  to 
sit  on  while  enjoying  these  two 
dramas  performed  by  DeKalb  Col- 
lege drama  students. 

There   will    be   six    weekends   of 


special  interpretive  programs  con- 
ducted on  six  parks  where  seasonal 
interpretive  personnel  are  not  regu- 
larly assigned.  Such  activity  will  con- 
sist of  a  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day schedule  of  activities.  Tlicsc 
will  be  scheduled  in  the  following 
parks:  Seminole,  Fort  Mountain, 
Little  Ocmulgee,  Mistletoe,  Fort 
Yargo  and  Black  Rock  Mountain. 

Three  statewide  special  events 
have  been  scheduled:  Orienteering 
Competition,  July  9-11,  at  Hard 
Labor  Creek;  Pioneer  Living,  July 
23-25,  at  Tugaloo  State  Park  and 
Wilderness  Experience,  August  6-8, 
at  Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park. 
More  publicity  will  be  released  on 
these  activities  at  a  later  date,  but 
those  interested  in  these  activities 
should  mark  their  calendars  now  for 
these  dates. 

While  much  has  been  said  thus  far 
about  state  parks,  Georgia  has  some 
truly  outstanding  historic  sites  which 
are  reminders  of  our  heritage,  and 
these  too  offer  many,  many  hours  of 
recreation,  enjoyment  and  education 
for  many  people  each  year.  To  spot- 
light these  outstanding  resources, 
one  should  be  reminded  of  such  sites 
as  the  Vann  House,  which  is  a  re- 
stored and  furnished  home  (1804) 
of  a  Cherokee  Indian,  James  Vann. 
This  site  is  located  near  Chatsworth 
and  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  of 
the  entire  Cherokee  nation. 

One   of  the  newest   sites   in   the 


system  is  the  Jarrell  Plantation.  This 
site  is  a  seven  acre  working  Pied- 
mont farm  complete  with  a  black- 
smith shop,  grist  mill,  cotton  gin  and 
cane  syrup  evaporators.  The  farm 
offers  a  glimpse  of  Georgia's  agri- 
cultural heritage  and  is  located  near 
Juliette,  approximately  20  minutes 
off  1-75  near  Forsyth. 

Fort  McAllister  Historic  Site  has 
a  newly  completed  museum  which 
tells  the  visitor  about  this  outstand- 
ing site  and  the  role  it  played  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  site 
and  has  nearby  overnight  facilities  at 
Richmond  Hill  State  Park. 

There  are  other  exciting  and  in- 
teresting historic  sites  within  the  sys- 
tem including  the  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  Memorial,  Dahlonega  Gold 
Museum,  Etowah  Mounds  Archae- 
ological Area,  Fort  King  George, 
Lapham-Patterson  House,  Midway 
Museum,  New  Echota.  Traveler's 
Rest,  as  well  as  three  unmanned  his- 
toric shrines. 

Historic  sites  are  open  from  9:00 
to  5:00  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
and  on  Sunday  from  2:00  to  5:30. 

Why  not  plan  to  enjoy  an  hour,  a 
day  or  a  week  at  one  of  your  Geor- 
gia state  parks  or  historic  sites? 
There  is  no  admission  fee  and  the 
parks  are  open  from  7:00  a.m.  to 
10:00  p.m. 

A  new  brochure  is  available  which 
explains  in  detail  what  Georgia  has 
to  offer  throughout  the  parks  and 
historic  sites  system.  To  get  one,  visit 
one  of  your  nearby  sites  or  contact 
the  Public  Relations  and  Informa- 
tion Office  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  k 
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2. 
3. 
4. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


JUNE  7 -LABOR  DAY 

Seasonal  Interpreters  Assigned  to  the  following  sites  to 
plan  and  conduct  full-time  summer  programs  from  June 
7-September  6. 

1 .    Cloudland  Canyon 
Elijah  Clark 
F.  D.  Roosevelt 
Hard  Labor  Creek 
Hard  Labor  Creek 
Panola  Mountain 
Providence  Canyon 
Skidaway  Island 

8.  Stephen  C.  Foster 

9.  Tugaloo 

10.  Vogel 

1 1 .  Fort  McAllister-Richmond  Hill 

12.  Etowah  Mounds 

1  3.    Jarrcll  Plantation 

14.  New  Echota 

15.  Travelers  Rest 

Special  Interpretive  Programs  will  be  conducted  on  six 
parks  during  the  summer  where  seasonal  personnel  are 
not  assigned.  This  will  consist  of  a  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  schedule  of  activities  and  will  be  conducted  by 
an  Interpretive  intern  from  Clemson  University.  Parks 
are: 

Seminole June  18-20 

Fort  Mountain July  2-4 

Little  Ocmulgee July  16-18 

Mistletoe July  30-Aug.  1 

Fort  Yargo Aug.  13-15 

Black  Rock  Mountain    ....    Aug.  27-29 

"Orienteering  Competition"  —  July  9-1  1   at 
Hard  Labor  Creek. 

"Pioneer  Living"  —  July  23-25   at  Tugaloo 
State  Park 

"Wilderness  Experience"  —  August   6-8   at 
Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park 


Information  Programs  will  be  presented  at  eight  parks. 
These  will  involve  slide  presentations,  talks  and  discus- 
sions about  the  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Divison  and 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Dates  and  locatons 
are: 

July    2 Moccasin  Creek 

July    3 Black  Rock  Mountain 

July  16 High  Falls 

July  17 Indian   Springs 

July  30 Red  Top  Mountain 

July  31 John  Tanner 

August  27 Amicalola  Falls 

August  28 Fort  Mountain 


OUTDOOR  DRAMA  SCHEDULE 

June  17-18 Little  Ocmulgee  State  Park 

June  19-20 Crooked  River  State  Park 

June  24-25 Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park 

June  26-27 Mistletoe  State  Park 

July  1-2 Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park 

July  3-4 John  Tanner  State  Park 

July  8-9 Indian  Springs  State  Park 

July  10-11 Fort  Yargo  State  Park 

July  15-16 Vogel  State  Park 

July  17-18 Unicoi  State  Park 

July  22-23 Red  Top  Mountain 

July  24-25 Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park 

July  29-30 F.D.R.  State  Park 

July  31 -Aug.  1 Indian  Springs  State  Park 

Aug.  5-6 Tugaloo  State  Park 

Aug.  7-8 Elijah  Clark  State  Park 

Aug.  12-13 Magnolia  Springs  State  Park 

Aug.  14-15 Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park 

Aug.  19-20 Unicoi  State  Park 

Aug.  21-22 Fort  Yargo  State  Park 

Aug.  26-27 John  Tanner  State  Park 

Aug.  28-29 F.  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park 

Sept.  2-3 Vogel  State  Park 

Sept.  4-5 Tugaloo  State  Park 

NOTE:  Tokalitta  first  on  all  occasions 
The  Vigil  on  following  night. 
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Edited  by  Bill  Hammack 


GEORGIA  SETS   UP  GEOLOGY   BOARD 

Georgia  has  become  one  of  the  few  states  to  estab- 
lish a  state  board  of  registration  for  professional  geol- 
ogists. Registration  is  required  of  all  professionals  in 
the  practice  of  geology  that  may  affect  the  public's 
health  or  safety.  Only  five  other  states  so  far  have  set 
up  these  boards,  but  the  importance  of  instituting  pro- 
fessional geological  standards  is  highlighted  by  the 
fact  that  legislation  presently  is  pending  in  nine  addi- 
tional states. 

"The  mineral  industry  in  Georgia  has  produced  v^eii 
over  $3  billion  worth  of  industrial  minerals,  metals 
and  fuels,"  says  Sam  Pickering,  director  of  the  Geo- 
logic and  Water  Resources  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  Pickering  has  been  named  to  the 
newly-created  board  by  DNR  Commissioner  Joe  D. 
Tanner  as  his  designated  representative.  "The  under- 
ground water  supplies  of  the  state  support  enormous 
industries,  metropolitan  areas  and  individual  homes," 
Pickering  points  out.  "And  Georgia's  very  geology  has 
created  the  state's  magnificent  scenery  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  to  the  Golden  Isles.  A  continued  high 
standard  of  professional  geological  work  will  assure 
that  these  resources  will  never  be  abused  but  will  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  all  Georgians." 

While  the  public  benefits  of  the  registration  board 
are  of  paramount  importance,  says  Dr.  Howard  R. 
Cramer,  associate  professor  of  geology  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity and  a  professional  consultant  for  geologic  work 
off  the  campus,  a  member  of  the  new  board,  "another 
value  will  be  that  the  professional  status  of  geologists 
in  the  state  will  be  enhanced." 

Other  members  of  the  board  are:  James  B.  Tolley, 
executive  assistant  in  DNR,  an  attorney  with  an  LL.B. 
from  Mercer  who  also  earned  a  bachelor's  in  geology 
at  Emory  and  a  master's  in  petroleum  geology  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  who  was  a  professional  ge- 
ologist in  the  oil   industry  in  west  Texas  for   10  years; 

James  B.  T alley 


James  W.  Erwin,  South  Atlantic  Division  geologist,  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  Charles  R.  Livingston  of  Liv- 
ingston Associates,  practicing  professional  geologist, 
and  John  M.  Smith,  chief  geologist  for  the  Georgia 
Kaolin   Company. 

Erwin  was  elected  chairman  of  the  registration 
board.  Talley  was  elected  vice-chairman  and  chair- 
man of  the  rules  and  regulations  committee,  which  is 
currently  working  on  the  regulations  under  which  pro- 
fessional geologists  will  be  registered. 

Board  members,  save  for  Pickering,  the  designated 
representative  of  the  Natural  Resources  Commissioner, 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  a  list  of  candi- 
dates picked  by  a  nominating  committee  which  was 
established  by  the  various  geological  societies  and 
organizations    in    the    state. 

"We  will  register  without  examination  professional 
geologists  from  other  states  with  requirements  com- 
parable to  ours,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,"  says  Talley. 
"Our  legislation  is  one  of  the  better  bills  of  this  nature. 
Our  requirements  are  fairly  stringent." 

NEW  GAME  &   FISH   LAWS 

Two  legislative  acts  signed  into  law  by  Governor 
George  Busbee  are  especially  significant  to  hunters 
and  anglers. 

One  will  allow  wildlife  rangers  to  issue  citations 
to  violators  of  hunting,  fishing  and  boating  laws.  For- 
merly, in  many  counties,  rangers  were  required  to 
take  violators  personally  before  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials. The  new  law  authorizes  the  issuance  of  cita- 
tions and   subsequent  appearances  at  a   later  time. 

In  commenting  on  this  legislation.  Natural  Resources 
Commissioner  Joe  D.  Tanner  said  this  new  law  will 
make  it  much  more  convenient  for  persons  cited  for 
violations,  and  will  also  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
expense  for  wildlife  rangers,  allowing  them  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  apprehension  of  violators. 

The  other  new  law  authorizes  an  increase  in  the 
amount  paid  to  license  dealers  for  selling  a  combina- 
tion hunting  and  fishing  license.  It  allows  them  to  re- 
ceive 50  cents  for  the  sale  of  each  combination  license, 
double  the  previous  amount.  In  addition,  dealers  cur- 
rently receiving  25  cents  for  the  sale  of  each  non- 
resident big  game  stamp  now  will  receive  $1.00  for 
each  one.  This  bill  also  raised  the  price  of  a  non- 
resident big   game   stomp  from   $10  to   $25. 

Tanner  commented  that  this  increased  remuneration 
to  license  dealers  is  very  much  in  order.  He  said  that 
even  though  the  fee  to  the  sportsman  for  the  combina- 
tion hunting  and  fishing  license  will  not  be  increased, 
no  revenue  loss  from  this  course  should  result,  due  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  sale  of  more  combination 
licenses,  and  the  reduced  printing  costs  of  a  single 
hunting  and  fishing  license  instead  of  two  individual 
licenses.  The  increase  in  the  non-resident  big  gome 
stamp,  he  pointed  out,  brings  Georgia  more  in  line 
with  neighboring  states  and  should  provide  additional 
revenues  for  the  department. 
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Letters 
t[)^  Editor 


The  February  issue  of  Outdoors 
in  Georgia  is  beautiful  and  the  arti- 
cles are  interesting.  But  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  photographs  chosen  to 
accompany  the  article  "Getting  Rid 
of  Trash." 

The  two  large  pictures  show  com- 
pressed metal,  apparently  "junked 
automobiles."  DNR's  Resource  Re- 
covery Unit  would  tell  you  that  these 
metals  should  not  be  buried  in  a 
landfill  but  recycled.  As  a  matter  of 
finances  as  well  as  conservation  of 
resources  (energy  as  well  as  materi- 
als), baling  and  burying  metals  is 
bad  business. 

In  fact,  an  article  on  the  resource 
recovery  possibilities  of  metals — in- 
cluding aluminum  cans  as  well  as 
junked  cars — might  be  a  suggestion 
for  a  future  issue. 

I  had  an  interesting  visit  with  Ms. 
Bettye  Mokgoatsane  of  the  Resource 
Recovery  Unit  several  days  ago.  She 
has  also  joined  the  Environment 
Task  Force  of  "Atlanta  2000"  with 
me.  She  might  be  eager  to  work  with 
one  of  your  writers  on  this  project. 

Best  wishes. 

Helen  P.  Taylor 
Atlanta,  GA 


i  wish  to  take  issue  with  some 
of  your  subscribers  who  expressed 
opposition  to  the  coverage  afforded 
netmaking  and  1976  Tide  Tables 
in  the  January  issue.  The  article  on 
netmaking  was  very  informative.  I 
was  awaiting  the  new  tide  tables  with 
great  interest  and  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised with  the  new  format — it's  the 
best  yet!  Perhaps  some  of  the  sub- 
scribers who  so  readily  criticize  the 
publishing  of  data  primarily  for 
coastal  fishermen  should  explore  this 
great  natural  resource  we  arc  so  for- 
tunate to  have.  Keep  up  your  good 
work ! 

Dan  McMillan 
Milledgeville,  GA 


Our  issue  of  OIG  for  March  came 
today  and  if  I  said  I  read  every  word 
in  it  after  coming  home  from  work, 
I  would  not  be  telling  the  truth. 

I  have,  however,  read  enough  to 
write  a  letter  complimenting  you  on 
producing  this  and  other  fine  issues 
in  the  past.  1  am  not  a  hunter  or  a 
fisher  but  I  thoroughly  enjoy  your 
publication  for  its  other  articles.  I  am 
not  going  to  voice  my  disagreement 
with  your  stories  on  what  fish  are 
biting  where  and  I  could  care  less 
about  the  hunting  season  for  wild 
turkey  in  any  part  of  the  state. 

But,  as  I  see  it,  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  covers  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  you  are  en- 
tirely right  to  cover  them  all.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  letters  from  such 
writers  as  J.  A.  Durham  and  Harold 
K.  Jones  in  the  March  issue.  Can't 
they  see  both  sides  of  the  coin? 

As  women's  editor  of  The  Valdos- 
ta  Daily  Times,  I  realize  not  all 
women  read  Dear  Abby  or  Heloise 
or  the  features  written  by  our  staff. 
Not  everyone  is  interested  in  wed- 
dings, club  meetings,  etc.  That's  why 
we  try  to  have  a  wide  appeal  for  all 
our  subscribers.  And  Td  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  doing  the  same 
thing  for  OIG. 

The  stories  on  Dr.  I.yman  Hall, 
wildflowers,  country  stores,  the  Oke- 
fenokee,  bird  life,  the  State  Capitol 
— these  appeal  to  me  and  I  am  sure 
to  thousands  of  others  who  do  not 
hunt  or  fish.  There  is  room  for  all. 
Please  point  that  out  to  people  like 
Durham  and  Jones. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources in  my  opinion  is  doing  a 
great  job.  We  are  proud  to  have 
Wade  Coleman  as  chairman. 

Virginia  H.  Culpepper 
Valdosta,  GA 


In  reference  to  Bill  Hammack's 
well-written  article  on  Bass  Tourna- 
ments Pros  and  Cons  (March 
1976),  you'll  be  receiving  many  let- 
ters from  folks  who  have  been  await- 
ing such  an  article  for  the  chance  to 
knock  bass  fishing,  and  the  fisher- 
men who  compete  in  tournaments. 

In  the  early  bass  tournament  days, 
I,  too,  looked  askance  at  such  events 


and  wondered  if  they  were  pushing 
us  away  from  what  has  been  relaxing 
recreation  to  me. 

I  have  since  come  to  realize — 
after  covering  many  state  and  na- 
tional tournaments — that  bass  pros 
arc  like  golf  pros:  they  are  a  breed 
unto  their  own.  Personally,  I  am  not 
a  tournament  fisherman.  I  go  fishing 
to  relax  and  my  only  competition  is 
with  the  fish  on  a  one-on-one  basis. 
If  he  beats  me.  I  don't  really  care, 
but  I  always  feel  a  glow  of  content 
if  I  outwit  him. 

I  asked  Teon  Kirkland  long  ago 
if  such  tournaments  as  we  see  at 
Clark  Hill,  or  Lanier,  or  elsewhere 
in  the  state  were  biologically  un- 
sound. He  replied  in  the  negative.  If 
such  fishing  ever  proved  detrimental 
to  fish  populations  and  there  was 
sound,  irrefutable  biological  evi- 
dence, I  would  be  among  the  first 
to  demand  an  end  to  it. 

Until  that  happens,  let  all  of  us 
"amateur"  bass  fishermen  be  content 
with  what  we  like  to  do.  Let's  not  try 
to  spoil  the  other  man's  pleasure 
simply  because  he  likes  to  fish  for 
money.  If  you  talk  to  men  like  Willie 
Shaw,  or  Roland  Martin,  or  Bill 
Dance,  you'll  find  out  that  they  like 
to  fish  for  fish,  too. 

Let's  not  place  a  blanket  indict- 
ment against  the  bass  fishermen  in 
the  high-powered  rigs  simply  be- 
cause some  of  them  operate  their 
boats  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
some  of  us  displeasure. 

For  every  bass  fisherman  who  cuts 
up  in  such  a  manner.  I  can  show  you 
three  water  ski  boats  whose  manner 
of  operation  disturbed  me.  But  I 
don't  condemn  all  water  skiers  for 
the  acts  of  a  few  unthinkers  or  "un- 
carers." 

Bill  Hammack's  article  was  a  good 
one.  Let's  have  more  of  the  same. 
Bill  Babb 
Outdoor  Editor 
The  Auqusta  Chronicle 
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George  Walton.  A  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Walton  was  a  renowned 
patriot.  He  was  also  in  almost  constant  financial  difficulty.  Bill  Hammack  profiles  this 
"broke"  son  of  liberty. 

Lake  Lanier  Islands.  A  lot  has  been  going  on  up  at  Lanier  in  the  way  of  recreational 
development.  Susan  Wood  tells  us  how  the  Lake  Lanier  Island  Authority  is  leading 
the  way  as  a  resort/playground. 

West  Point  Dam.  West  Point  is  a  hot  fishing  lake  according  to  Bill  Morehead.  Bass, 
bream,  and  other  gamefish  may  not  be  jumping  in  the  boat  on  their  own  but  maybe  if 
you  give  them  a  little  help. 

Ed  Dodd.  For  many  years  the  exploits  of  Mark  Trail  have  been  followed  in  millions 
of  American  homes.  This  comic  strip's  emphasis  on  conservation  predated  by  many 
years  the  ecological  interest  lately  so  important.  The  strip's  creator,  Ed  Dodd,  is  truly 
an  environmental  pioneer.  Bill  Hammack  interviews  him  in  June  OIG. 
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address  in  form,  indicate  gift 
signature  and  mail  with  pay- 
ment. 
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